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William L. Wonderly 


Indian Work and 
| Church-Mission Integration 


The current trend toward “indigenization,” or transferral of responsibility 
from the missions to the national churches and from missionaries to nationals, 
is represented in a number of areas today by the plan for “integration” of 
the mission with the national church. In this plan the mission as such is dis- 
solved and the missionaries become “fraternal workers” under the adminis- 
trative responsibility of the church in the country where they are serving. 
The writer of the present article discusses the danger that, for Indian work 
in Latin America, this integration may lead to a greater degree of paternalism 
toward the Indian churches, or even in some cases to curtailment of the 
Indian work; and suggests certain measures for the missions of the sending 
churches to consider as a means to offset this danger and to help the national 
churches develop the full potential which their Indian constituency repre- 
sents. The implications of this article apply just as well to other areas where 
there are minority populations with different languages and cultures from 
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the national group.! 


The Problem 


In the Latin American countries that 
have a significant Indian population, there 
are in effect two coexistent societies: the 
Spanish-speaking (known variously as la- 


1This article is rewritten from part of a 
report on a study of the Presbyterian work at 
the Mam Christian Center at Ostuncalco, 
Guatemala, made by Dr. F. G. Scovel and the 
author in July, 1960, by request of the Com- 
mission of Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Much of the information on the Mam 
church situation was learned in conversations 
with Rev. and Mrs. H. Dudley Peck and Dr. 
Ralph Winter, and in interviews with local 
Indian and Ladino members of the church. 
Other missionaries, as well as published ma- 
terials, have provided additional information 
regarding the situation in neighboring districts 
and in the area as a whole. The present article 
is intended to present some of the implications 
of this study for Indian work in its wider scope 
in Latin America. 
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dino, mestizo, cholo, etc.) and the Indian, 
with the former dominant over the latter. 
In a number of these countries, integration 
is about to take place between the mis- 
sions and the national churches, and the 
missionaries are to be given the status of 
fraternal workers under the national 
churches. This means that, at least theo- 
retically, the responsibility for developing 
the Indian churches will then be assumed 
largely by the national churches — which 
means, in terms of over-all leadership, the 
churches of the dominant or Spanish- 
speaking society. In the light of this, it is 
imperative that these Spanish-speaking 
churches and their leaders be made aware 
of their responsibility toward the Indian 
groups and of the barriers which they must 
overcome if they are effectively to reach 
them and lead them to form a functioning 
part of the national church as a whole. 
The attitude of many of the Spanish- 
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speaking people toward the Indian was 
effectively expressed to me years ago by 
Dona Ofelia, widow of a well-to-do Ladino 
merchant in southern Mexico whom the 
local Indians remember affectionately as a 
helper and benefactor. She said, “El indio 
sin patron es como una rueda sin eje” 
(“An Indian without a patron is like a 
wheel without an axle.”) Although the 
social revolution in Latin America has 
done much to abolish the feudal system, 
especially in countries like Mexico, the 
traditional attitudes of paternalism and 
exploitation, together with the concept of 
the Indian as inferior, are still present. 
Unfortunately, these attitudes do not 
automatically disappear when people be- 
come evangelical Christians. 


For example, there is the Presbyterian 
church in the large market town of Os- 
tuncalco, Guatemala. This church consists 
of a small handful of Spanish-speaking 
people and some four hundred Mam- 
speaking Indians. Most of the latter live 
in outlying communities and have their 
own local chapels, but continue to be of- 
ficially a part of the church in the market 
center, and a number of them attend the 
Sunday morning service there when they 
make their weekly trip to town. This lends 
prestige to the Indians, who have always 
taken pride in belonging to Ostuncalco, 
their political center. However, the Ladino 
minority fails to understand why the Sun- 
day morning service should be in Mam 
(it is actually in both languages, with in- 
terpretation), since Spanish is the official 
language of the country and the only lan- 
guage which they, the people who run af- 
fairs, speak. 

The elders of this church include both 
Ladinos and Indians; however, most of the 
decisions are made by the former, and the 
latter help to perpetuate their inferiority 
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status by seldom speaking up to register a 
dissenting opinion. When the recently 
completed church building was con- 
structed, the plans were made chiefly by 
the Ladino group but the Indians were the 
ones asked to contribute the major share of 
the cost (which they did by their harvest 
offerings as well as money gifts). 

In a large Indian church in the Depart- 
ment of Huehuetenango, Guatemala, the 
pastor (who is a young Ladino) has re- 
peatedly offended his Indian constituency 
by failing to show sufficient respect to the 
older men, by showing inattention during 
the Indian-language prayers, announce- 
ments, etc., in the church service (since 
he does not understand the language), and 
by failing to show appreciation for the 
Indian language in general. In this case the 
body of elders (all Indian) take the pastor 
to task periodically for this sort of thing, 
and he seems to have the grace to accept 
at least some of their counsel — but in 
most such churches there is not sufficient 
rapport for matters of this type to be dis- 
cussed with such a degree of frankness. 

A few years ago, in one of the pres 
byteries of Guatemala, a motion was ac- 
tually brought to the floor which, if it had 
been passed, would have eliminated the use 
of Indian languages in the church services 
— even in those where most of the people 
who attend do not understand Spanish. 
The motion was made by a Ladino mem- 
ber of the presbytery; strangely enough, it 
was supported even by two of the Indian 
members of the presbytery. Yet this is not 
as strange as it may appear at first. Ac- 
tually, the Indians are in the midst of a 
tremendous struggle to obtain the prestige 
which can come to them through identifi- 
cation with the Spanish-speaking society, 
and the Indian ministers, who are not ex- 
empt from this pressure, are easily tempted 
to bid for this prestige at the expense of an 
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intelligible communication of their mes- 
sage. If we add to this the fact that their 
age-long heritage, both pagan and Roman 
Catholic, emphasizes the use of religious 
rites in a language unknown to the listen- 
ers, it is not surprising that insufficient im- 
portance is attached to the communication 
of the gospel in the mother tongue. Noth- 
ing in the historical background really calls 
for a relevant communication of the mes- 
sage to the people. 

However, use of the Indian languages 
is not the only point at issue. The entire 
cultural background of the Indian groups, 
including their world view, their concepts 
of supernatural beings, their animistic be- 
liefs of the cause and cure of illness, their 
value system with its concepts of sin and 
virtue — all these are different in greater 
or less degree from the ideas held by the 
Spanish-speaking people. But the tendency 
of the latter is to lump the whole Indian 
system of beliefs into the category of 
“superstitions” and largely to ignore it in 
the Protestant churches’ ministry to the 
Indians. Yet it is precisely the belief sys- 
tem of the Indians which has provided the 
most effective points of contact for the 
gospel in those arcas where Indian work 
has prospered.? 


Culture Change 
and Indian Values 


Most Indian groups in Latin America 
are in the process of acculturation or cul- 


2 For a penetrating study of this, see Eugene 
A. Nida, “Christo-Paganism,” PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1961), 
pp. 1-15. For development of this in a Mayan 
Indian group of Mexico, see John Beekman, 
“Minimizing Religious Syncretism among the 
Chols,” Vol. 6, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec. 1959), pp. 
241-250, and “Cultural Extensions in the Chol 
Church,” Vol. 7, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr. 1960), 
pp. 54-61. 


ture change, under the impact of the dom- 
inant culture of the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple. This change is more rapid in some 
groups than in others, varying with such 
factors as the presence of roads, schools, 
and movies, as well as with the less tan- 
gible factors of size and cultural vitality 
of the Indian group in question. But in all 
the groups, with the possible exception of 
a few small and isolated jungle tribes, this 
culture change is under way. This means 
that the older generations, with their tra- 
ditional status of leadership in the society, 
are being threatened by the leadership of 
the younger generations and that the lat- 
ter, although rooted in their Indian back- 
ground, are beginning to learn the ways 
of Western civilization. 

An early approach to this problem in 
Latin America was that of the attempt at 
an incorporation of the Indian into the 
national life which in effect would con- 
sider the Indian background as a tabula 
rasa and attempt to “give” the Indian the 
national culture as though he had no le- 
gitimate culture or world view of his own 
to start with. When in a recent consul- 
tation held by Protestant leaders in Mex- 
ico, the problems of Indian work were 
being discussed, one person went so far 
as to insist that everything Indian should, 
if only it were possible, be destroyed; as- 
serting that any and all negative psycho- 
logical factors such as gloominess, tacitur- 
nity, or distrustfulness which he per- 
sonally, as a mestizo, might have in any 
degree were to be blamed upon the Indian 
side of his heritage! His opinion, offered as 
it was without recognition of the positive 
factors and contribution of the Indian, was 
fortunately not shared by many of those 
present, and might have been dismissed as 
irresponsible and ludicrous, were it not for 
the fact that it was the voice of a univer- 
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sity-educated leader of Protestant young 
people, and in a country whose non-Prot- 
estant scholars and leaders have probably 
done more than those of any other Latin 
American nation to dispel this very image 
of the Indian and to show appreciation for 
his contribution to the national culture. 

This approach, which fails to recognize 
anything of value in things Indian and 
seeks merely to implant a “superior” cul- 
ture, has been in large measure replaced 
among Latin American leaders and intel- 
lectuals — but not to the desired extent 
in the national churches — by an approach 
which seeks to integrate the Indian way of 
life with that of the nation, establishing a 
society in which the values present in the 
Indian background are recognized and an 
attempt is made to relate these to the na- 
tional culture. The strong sense of com- 
munity responsibility of the Indian, his 
belief in the dignity of manual labor (com- 
pare the so-called “Protestant ethic”), and 
other positive characteristics are made to 
contribute toward community develop- 
ment and social betterment and, in the 
long run, toward the national life in its 
wider sense. An attempt is made to guide 
the change in culture in such a way as to 
eliminate from the Indian culture its harm- 
ful features (e.g. inadequate approach to 
health, nutrition, and disease) without at 
the same time upsetting the cultural equi- 
librium that must be maintained if disaster 
is to be avoided. 


An example of the latter approach as 
applied to evangelical church life is to be 
found in the recently developed Indian 
church in Aguacatan, Guatemala, as told 
to the writer by the Rev. Harry McArthur 
of the Wycliffe Bible Translators. Here 
the Protestant church elders are actively 
exercising, for the Christian constituency, 
many of the spiritual functions that have 
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traditionally been performed by the sha- 
man or witch-doctor for the pagan com- 
munity. These functions involve special 
Christian observances at the birth of a 
baby (for the non-Christians the shaman 
is paid to divine the name and future des- 
tiny of the child), special Christian func- 
tions at betrothal and marriage (paral- 
leling the functions of the shaman), and 
other services performed at other life cri- 
ses. 

Another example of this principle may 
be seen in the so-called bride price that is 
customary among the Mam Indians, which 
they themselves interpret not as purchase 
of the woman but as a token reimburse- 
ment to her parents for her rearing and 
which they consider as a useful practice 
to enhance the value of the bride and to 
render separation less easy. In part of the 
Mam area this practice has been actively 
discouraged by some of the missionaries, 
with the result that it is now carried on 
surreptitiously or not at all by the evan- 
gelicals, or else substituted by token gifts 
of turkeys and other delicacies; while in 
another part of the area the practice has 
been allowed to continue, albeit without 
active encouragement by the missionaries. 
In both parts of the area, however, the 
Spanish-speaking pastors tend to discour- 
age the practice and to suppose that it is 
degrading to womanhood. 

An imperative need is for the develop- 
ment of both Spanish-speaking and Indian 
leaders who will be able to “look both 
ways,” seeing in the Indian culture both 
its values and its defects and relating the 
Christian message both to the Indian back- 
ground and to the national culture as it 
is being entered by the younger generation 
of Indians. To date this has, with few ex- 
ceptions, not been the attitude of the na- 
tional church leadership. 
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Some Implications of 
Church-Mission Integration 


Protestant missions from the United 
States have become sensitive to the desires 
of the national churches for autonomy, 
and have come to recognize that among 
them there is a leadership well able to 
assume greater responsibilities for the on- 
going work of the Kingdom of God in 
their countries. In a conscientious en- 
deavor to avoid perpetuating a paternal- 
istic approach to the churches of these 
lands, they are encouraging the national 
churches to assume greater responsibilities 
for the development of the church in their 
respective countries. In the Presbyterian 
work in Guatemala, for example, the date 
of 1962 is set for the integration of the 
Mission and the national Synod, which 
will put the responsibility for policy-mak- 
ing primarily upon the latter. 

However, so long as the national church 
leadership maintains its present attitude 
toward the Indian and his culture, such 
integration with the national churches 
(under their leadership) may well lead 
to a considerably more paternalistic atti- 
tude toward the Indian work than has 
been held by the missions themselves. The 
situation becomes anomalous, in that one 
purpose of integration is to escape from 
the charge of paternalism! 

An alternate possibility is that, in some 
cases, this integration may lead to curtail- 
ment or virtual abandonment of Indian 
work in favor of work among the Span- 
ish-speaking population, inasmuch as La- 
dino leaders occasionally voice concern at 
the expenditures of money and personnel 
that are being made for the Indians rather 
than for the Spanish-speaking groups. In 
this case the resultant vacuum might even- 
tually be filled by other groups, including 


some of the so-called “fringe” movements, 
whose policies do not rule out the con- 
tinued missionizing approach to the In- 
dian areas. Some of these movements are 
of course doing a commendable work and 
should be encouraged; but in view of our 
Christian responsibility and of the enor- 
mous potential which the Indian groups 
offer for the established churches, it would 
not seem opportune to turn the entire In- 
dian work over to these other movements 
as yet. 


A Suggested Program 


The alternative to these consequences 
would seem to be that of an intensive 
preparation of the leadership of the na- 
tional churches, in the countries with In- 
dian population, to recognize their respon- 
sibility toward the Indian and to develop 
a more adequate approach to this task. In 
some of the Latin American countries, es- 
pecially Mexico, there have been great 
strides taken in indigenismo, or the appli- 
cation of social anthropology to the In- 
dian problem. Other countries are follow- 
ing suit. But this approach has not yet 
gotten the attention of the evangelical 
leaders. 


It would therefore seem that if the mis- 
sionary organizations are to turn over to 
the national churches the responsibility for 
policies of Indian work, without resulting 
in curtailment of the same or the develop- 
ment of an over-paternalistic emphasis, 
they must take drastic measures to insure 
the preparation of national leaders who 
will be anthropologically and linguistically 
oriented and conversant with the develop- 


3 For a fuller discussion of this development, 
see William L. Wonderly, ‘Social Anthropolo- 
gy, Christian Missions, and the Indians of Lat- 
in America,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 
6, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr. 1959), pp. 55-64. 
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ments in indigenismo that are being car- 
ried on by anthropologists, including Lat- 
in Americans themselves. Such persons 
should be able to apply some of these 
concepts to Christian Indian work, and in 
turn to educate the national Protestant 
constituencies to their responsibility along 
these lines. 


Obtaining such prepared leaders will 
not be easy. Few national pastors are 
qualified to take up a study of social an- 
thropology on the university level, and 
those who are so qualified are usually too 
busy. Men or women with such a univer- 
sity background can command a higher 
salary than the national churches are pre- 
pared to pay. Such persons should have 
not only seminary preparation, but a type 
of university study which the national 
churches do not yet see the value of spon- 
soring. There are a few capable young 
people in the churches of some of these 
countries who have shown interest in this 
type of work and who have been taking 
some studies which would prepare them 
for it; but as yet there would seem to be 
no way in which their own churches are 
likely to sponsor them in such work. If the 
present situation continues, their talents 


will be used outside the church. 


Because of this, it will probably be nec- 
essary for the missions of the sending 
churches to sponsor the preparation of 
such personnel, and to contribute toward 
their continuing support in the work as 
technical advisers and research people on 
a different level from the ordinary pastor's 
salary in these countries. Naturally this 
would be a new departure, and it would 
present certain new problems; but finan- 
cially it may not be too different from the 
use of mission funds to prepare and sup- 
port medical and similiar specialized per- 
sonnel. If mission executives in the sending 
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countries have not yet seen the necessity of 
assigning funds to this type of specialty, 
it is because of already existing commit- 
ments along other lines, and because until 
now the younger churches have not been 
asked to assume primary responsibility for 
Indian work. Now that/they are being so 
asked, they are caught ldrgely unprepared; 
and in the present transition toward inte- 
grated church-mission effort, the missions 
must be prepared to rethink their responsi- 
bility for helping the national churches to 
shoulder this specialized task. 


No doubt some Latin Americans should 
be sent to study anthropology and linguis- 
tics in the United States in preparation for 
this type of leadership; but a valuable 
preparation in social anthropology, geared 
especially to the problems of these coun- 
tries, is already currently available in Latin 
America. This is partly through the pres- 
ent Inter-American Program in Applied 
Social Sciences, sponsored by the Organi- 
zation of American States,4 which is bring- 
ing to Mexico students from all over Latin 
America, some on the basis of scholarships, 
for this very purpose. Courses are offered 
that are valuable not only for specialists 
in Indian work but for those in rural 
work and in the various urban social class 
es. Unfortunately, no Protestant organi- 
zation seems to be taking advantage of 
this program, although the students on 
such scholarships do include a few who 
are evangelicals. On the other hand, there 
are some Roman Catholics who are being 
trained in this program for work in mis- 
sions to Indians that are being conducted 


by this church. 


Another approach is that of sponsoring 
local conferences on Indian work for key 
people in the national churches, at which 





4For further information see under “Notes 
and News,” page 216. 
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problems of culturally relevant communi- 
cation of the gospel are discussed and to 
which local Latin American scholars may 
be invited to speak on some phase of social 
anthropology relevant to the interests of 
those present. One such conference was 
sponsored in Mexico by the American Bi- 
ble Society in 1958, with a considerable 
interest shown by those attending. The 
annual translators’ conferences in Guate- 
mala are to some extent along this line, 
and in the 1960 conference a few of the 
Ladino church leaders were present for 
discussions on the effectiveness with which 
Christian concepts have been communi- 
cated to the Indians and to hear lectures 
by Guatemalan anthropologists on prob- 
lems of Indian work. The holding of such 
conferences in strategic areas is an ap- 
proach which could well be carried on by 
local church councils, given the needed 
impulse and guidance by persons with 
preparation in social anthropology. 

A third avenue of approach is that of 
providing key Protestant nationals, es- 
pecially those responsible in some way for 
Indian work, with periodic information on 
social anthropology in relation to the work 
of the church, and news of developments 
in the field. The writer has attempted this 
in Mexico on a small scale through the 
mailing of occasional mimeographed ma- 
terials; but to be done properly this would 
require a regular periodical in Spanish, for 
which neither funds nor personnel are 
presently available. 
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A program of the type suggested in the 
above paragraphs should be coordinated, 
at least at the outset, by anthropologically 
oriented missionary or fraternal worker 
personnel from some mission or some in- 
ter-church agency. Such a person should 
have the means wherewith to bring to bear 
upon the work in various countries the 
developments in social anthropology that 
are taking place in secular circles in Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, Peru, Bolivia, and else- 
where, and should explore all possible ways 
to lead the Spanish-speaking churches to 
an awareness of their responsibility both 
to evangelize the Indian and to develop 
his potentialities for Christianity and cit- 
izenship. 

This would be a new type of service of- 
fered by the sending churches to meet the 
new need that is arising as a result of 
church-mission integration and “indigeni- 
zation” of the Spanish-speaking national 
churches. It would not be a venture into 
a new field, but an effort to capitalize the 
gains, so to speak, that have been made 
over the years through investment of time 
and money in this aspect of the work. Its 
goal would be the furtherance of the In- 
dian work that has been undertaken in 
the past by the missions and which is now 
to be carried on with new leadership, but 
which the missions still have a responsi- 
bility to see pursued along lines at least as 
sound as those which Latin Americans 
themselves are following in their secular 
programs for the Indians. 








Walter A. Trobisch 


Church Discipline in Africa 


In this review article Trobisch approaches critically what he feels may be 
the first significant heresy to emerge from the African churches. He feels 
that the reasons for African attitudes about church discipline come from 
African values which have never been truly faced by church leaders to a 
point where a real theology of marriage for Africa could emerge. The end 
result of the long periods of contact between missionaries and Africans has 
been almost nil in a common understanding of sex life and marriage. A 
legalistic, non-Biblical pattern of church life is emerging as a result. 


IN AN ESSAY which provided the basis for 
discussion at the All-Africa Lutheran 
Conference in Madagascar in the Fall of 
1960, the following reasons in justification 
of church discipline in the African church- 
es are enumerated: 

1. To reform and save the brother or 
sister who has fallen; 

2. To prevent the contamination of sin 
from ruining others; 

3. To preserve the Church's order be- 
cause God is the God of order; 

4. To make the Church’s confession and 
the truth to which she witnesses clear and 
unequivocal. 

As disciplinary measures are cited: ex- 
clusion from the Lord’s Supper, either 
temporarily or permanently, fines in 
money or in natural products, punitive 
manual labor, private or public confes- 





Walter A. Trobisch is a teacher at the 
Cameroun Christian College in Libamba, 
Cameroun. A pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, he was born in Ger- 
many and studied in the Universities of 
Vienna, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Paris, 
and at Augustana Seminary. This article 
is reprinted in slightly edited form from 
Lutheran World, Vol. VII, No. 2 (Sep- 
tember 1960), pp. 212-216, by permission 
of the publishers. 
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sion, enforced attendance at catechumen’s 
classes again, temporary suspension of 
church membership, penal seats in the 
worship services, admonition and reproof. 

“Sincere and earnest Christians,” says 
the paper, “do not question the necessity 
of church discipline. We feel that it is a 
vital part of the church’s doctrine, and 
we regret every relaxation of church dis- 
cipline in any church.” 

Seeing these statements against the 
background of the above-mentioned prac- 
tices, one can easily draw the conclusion 
that church discipline has become an es 
sential mark of the church in Africa. 

One is first of all impressed by the 
fact that in an African congregation the 
dates of the preparatory services for the 
celebration of Holy Communion, which 
is often held only three or four times a 
year, are already announced weeks before- 
hand. To attend one of these “preparatory 
services” is to enter into the official bu- 
reaucratic atmosphere of a court of law. 
Not only does the pastor, in the manner 
of a tax-collector, check whether the prop- 
er amounts have been paid, thereby pur- 
chasing one’s right to communion, but the 
elders sit there like members of an assize 
court and review the life history of each 
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CHURCH DISCIPLINE IN AFRICA 


communicant in a hearing which is often 
painful and which goes into every detail, 
in order to judge his “worthiness.” The 
church considers itself as some scrt of bail- 
iff acting for God. The church council be- 
comes a morality squad and the pastor a 
kind of heavenly prosecuting attorney. 

I recall how a leading pastor of an in- 
dependent church in the Cameroun finally 
stood up ceremoniously during a discussion 
on the free and unconditional grace of 
God and, trembling with agitation, asked: 
“Tell me one thing: can there be forgive- 
ness without discipline?” He told me that 
he would be suspended from the ministry 
were he to grant absolution without in- 
flicting a penalty. It can be said pointblank 
that church discipline in Africa has be- 
come articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae 
(“a point of standing and falling of the 
church”). 


Reasons for the African Attitude 


What gave rise to this development? 
Our first reaction is to cite theological or 
ecclesiastical reasons or to seek an expla- 
nation in either Pietism, Calvinism, or 
Puritanism. 


Certainly, the fact that the missionary 
movement is historically a child of Pietism 
plays a role. Nevertheless, this reason 
seems to me to be inadequate since church 
discipline can hardly be called a decisive 
characteristic of Pietism, despite all of its 
tendencies towards legalism. Calvinism al- 
so cannot be held responsible, because in 
the Cameroun, for example, as far as dis- 
ciplinary measures are concerned, there is 
scarcely any difference between the Pres- 
byterian and the Lutheran church. Equal- 
ly, American Puritanism was not the only 
influence upon this development, since 
church discipline in the manner described 
above can also be found in mission fields 
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which never came under its influence. 
Just read the Douala church laws of the 
Basel Mission of the late 80's! 

These reasons based on church history 
all fall through more or less because right 
through all of Africa and right through 
all shades of mission work, church disci- 
pline has become a decisive factor in 
church life. 

This seems to me to permit the conclu- 
sion that the nearest explanation lies in 
the psychology of the African himself. His 
attachment to and obedience to authority 
had led to the parish pastor being accorded 
the same position as that held by the trib- 
al chief: the supreme judge. Compare the 
arguments with which the majority of 
the Africans at Marangu pleaded for an 
episcopal system in the Lutheran Church 
of Africa. Added to this is the pleasure 
Africans take in trials. Every African 
language has special words, which are 
much used, for this kind of thing. Trials 
are thoroughly enjoyed. African patience, 
when it comes to listening to arguments 
and counter-arguments, seems limitless. A 
“palaver” is often the only welcome re- 
lief from the monotony of African village 
life. Finally, we must not forget that Afri- 
can culture is not concerned with guilt but 
with shame. The practical conduct of the 
African is not the result of inner deliber- 
ation but is conditioned by external con- 
trol. A deed only becomes a wrong when 
it is discovered, branded as such, and pun- 
ished by the surrounding society — be it 
the tribe or the congregation. One’s guilt 
before God is not feared, but the shame 
in the eyes of men surely is. Thus, con- 
duct can only be influenced by means of 
this fear. 

This psychological disposition of the 
African seems to me to correspond to the 
colonial psychology of the 19th Century, 
and there is no use making a secret out of 
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the fact that the pioneer missionaries in 
Africa were consciously or unconsciously 
products of their time, adapting this psy- 
chology to the practice of missions which 
viewed the African as an irrational, im- 
mature child who must be reared by dis- 
ciplinary measures. Not that the pioneer 
missionaries went at this systematically; in- 
stead the nature of the African continual- 
ly tempted the missionary to treat him as 
he expected to be treated, as an immature 
child. The roots of this paternalism on 
the part of the missionaries lie not in the 
love of Christ, but in colonialism. In the 
African churches, which have gained their 
independence, this colonialism on the part 
of missionaries has been replaced by a 
colonialism on the part of the pastor. Just 
as the missionaries once sought to exer- 
cise their obvious predominant position 
through disciplinary measures, so today 
many African pastors seek to make up for 
their lack of spiritual authority by external 
measures, in that they interpret their min- 
istry first and foremost as the office of 
judging and meting out punishments. For 
this reason, they regret every relaxation of 
discipline. 

However, we must still look to a deeper 
level in order really to be able to under- 
stand the phenomena of church discipline 
in Africa. The fact that 95 percent of all 
punishments meted out by the church are 
for adultery should cause us to stop and 
think. I am convinced that the preponder- 
ance of church discipline in Africa can be 
traced back to an essential weakness in the 
proclamation of the gospel. What Africa 
needs today is a positive message about 
marriage. The success of missions, even in 
respect to movements like Islam for in- 
stance, depends in a decisive way upon 
this. Here is an area which has hardly been 
touched. Seldom does one hear a sermon 
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on marriage in the mission field. In general 
the missionaries quietly assume that their 
form of married life is the norm for Chris- 
tians and that it is possible for the Afri- 
cans to understand and to copy it in mo- 
tives, form, and content. This is not the 
place to investigate this whole problem in 
detail.1 It must merely be mentioned that 
in a culture in which love is identified with 
sexuality, in which the individual’s per- 
sonal, erotic love life is a dimension of the 
human heart in which he lacks experience 
in all its aspects, and in which, consequent- 
ly, the idea of “faithfulness” does not 
exist, a word like “adultery” must remain 
an empty, abstract, juristic concept. In no 
other area do missionaries and Africans so 
fail to communicate with one another as 
in the area of marriage. Whereas for the 
African love spends itself in sex, for the 
pietistic missionary sex is often identified 
with sin — thus the equation: love equals 
sin! Should the church, then, preach for 
Christians a moral conduct whose motives 
and content are in the last analysis not 
understood, then it can only enforce this 
conduct through external legal measures. 


Discipline and Marriage 


The question of church discipline must 
be seen in close relationship to the question 
of marriage. It makes no sense to assail 
the ecclesiology of the African with theo- 
logical arguments if we do not at the same 
time give him a theology of marriage. Cer- 
tainly, the African winces at this point, 
thus reducing the missionary to silence. 
When I propose that the question of mar’ 


1 An article on this problem, by the author, 
will appear in a subsequent issue of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. See also William D. Reyburn, 
“Kaka Kinship, Sex, and Adultery,” PracTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 
1958), pp. 1-21. 
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riage be made one of the central topics of 
discussion at conferences, I am usually 
confronted with the fact that African 
church leaders object to this suggestion. 
They merely want to make legal pro- 
nouncements in regard to marriage, as to 
how it should be, but they do not want to 
open it to discussion. This does not sur- 
prise me at all, but simply substantiates 
my experience. The Africans instinctively 
feel that this point touches the very core. 
Characteristically, the above-mentioned es- 
say merely discusses the means and pur- 
poses of church discipline, but nowhere 
does it mention the conduct which prompts 
such disciplinary measures. To reform the 
church structure would at the most be 
trimming the top of the tree, while the 
roots remain infected as long as the ques- 
tion of marriage is not treated. 


Nevertheless, even this explanation is 
not sufficient in order to grasp completely 
the phenomenon of church discipline in 
Africa. The deepest reason is certainly a 
theological one. The heathen deities were 
deities who punished. Conduct which vi- 
olated the moral laws of tribal life was 
punished on the spot by illness, accident, 
or death. This was their very nature. Then 
the missionaries came and preached: God 
does not punish, he forgives. The result 
was that, wherever this message was pro- 
claimed, immorality increased in the Afri- 
can tribes. John C. Messenger has con- 
vincingly illustrated this procedure with 
regard to the Anang tribe in southeast Ni- 
geria in his essay “The Christian Concept 
of Forgiveness and Anang Morality.”? 
Messenger writes: 

The spread of immorality is at- 
tested by the rapid increase during re- 
cent years in offenses tried by Native 





2 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 3 
(May-June 1959), pp. 97-103. 


and Magistrates’ Courts.... They 
place the primary blame for this con- 
dition on Christianity, in particular 
on the concept of God and salvation 
embodied in Christian dogma. 
Protestantism, by preaching an “‘in- 
tellectual” gospel emphasizing salva- 
tion through faith...has fostered, 
however unintentionally, the wide- 
spread belief among young people 
that the Christian God forgives all 
sins. The youth tend to accept Chris- 
tian morality as expounded by the 
missionaries, largely because of its 
similarity to Anang morality, and 
they understand that it is divinely 
sanctioned, yet the opinion is widely 
held that its tenets may be disre- 
garded without fear of spiritual pun- 
ishment if belief is maintained or if 
sins are confessed and absolved. 

I can fully substantiate this from per- 
sonal experience. It now appears to me 
that in the light of this siutation the Afri- 
can churches have re-introduced the func- 
tions of heathen deities into the Christian 
church under the guise of church discipline 
in order to ward off immorality. In other 
words, this practice does not represent a 
pietistic tendency as much as it does a 
Catholicizing one. 


Examination of the Argument 


The four theses mentioned above which 
are supposed to advocate and justify 
church discipline substantiate this. 

At first glance these arguments look at- 
tractive. There is no doubt that they are 
prompted by a burning love for the church 
of Jesus Christ. The concerns of the Afri- 
can church leaders are summarized here 
in a masterful manner: the salvation and 
protection of the brother in faith, order 
in the congregation, the church's witness 
to the world. It would be completely false 
to question the integrity of these motives. 
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Nevertheless, a big delusion hides behind 
these four theses. Regardless of how right 
the goals are, they cannot be reached in 
such a simple human manner. 


“To reform and save the brother” — 
this no man can do, nor can it be accom- 
plished by any disciplinary measure, re- 
gardless of how carefully thought out and 
pedagogically wise it might be. Conversion 
and revival are miracles which only God 
can perform, and, if men are used as in- 
struments, then they must be pastorally 
and spiritually authorized witnesses, and 
not ecclesiastical functionaries and organs 
executing church law. This means that 
church discipline is something which, in 
the last analysis, only Christ himself can 
exercise; something which no man can 
initiate, but which God himself must bring 
to pass. The classic example of church dis- 
cipline is still Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 
5). Here God himself stepped in, without 
his action having been anticipated or de- 
sired by any individual. He still does so 
again and again today. When we attempt 
to accomplish that which God alone can do 
and desires through human punitive meas- 
ures, we are guilty of a lack of faith in 
not entrusting this matter to God. There is 
a Catholicizing compromise behind these 
theses. Here the church interferes in God's 
office. Thereby a kind of buffer zone is 
created which reduces the struggle between 
the divine and satanic powers over the hu- 
man heart to a civil-juridical process, 
through which no one can be reformed, 
but which produces the type of nominal 
Christian who possesses no inner convic- 
tion. 





The second thesis is based on an illus- 
tration from hygiene: church discipline is 
a kind of vaccine, to immunize against 
and check infection by sin. This is a classic 
example of the way in which a false illus- 
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tration can be employed in order to make 
an un-Biblical practice palatable. Precisely 
in respect to church discipline the Bible 
does not apply this example from the field 
of hygiene. Instead Jesus uses the illustra- 
tion of weeds among the wheat. Matthew 
13:30: “Let both grow together until the 
harvest.” 


What about church order? Hidden be- 
hind this thesis is a mistrust of the Word 
and Sacrament. Obviously, the proclama- 
tion of the gospel is not in itself credited 
with the power to create and maintain or 
der in the congregation. It must be sup- 
plemented by disciplinary measures. 


Luther himself has given us the best ex- 
ample as to how order in the congregation 
can be restored through Word and Sacra- 
ment alone, an example which at the same 
time makes clear that the passage cited 
above, Matthew 13:30, simply cannot he 
interpreted in the sense of a mere passive 
resignation. When Luther returned to 
Wittenberg in 1522 and found that the 
enthusiasts had thrown the congregation 
there into a state of disorder and revolt, 
he restored order simply by proclaiming 
the Word in his famous Invocavit ser- 
mons. Characteristically, the statement 
“God is a God of order” is not contained 
in the Bible. First Corinthians 14:33 says: 
“God is not a God of confusion but of 
peace.” The direct fruit of the proclama- 
tion of the gospel is then peace, from 
which order also grows, quite on its own. 
However, where the attempt is made to 
create order in a_ synergistic manner 
through human endeavors, because the 
proclamation of the Word is not trusted 
to produce it, only controversy and dis 
order result. The African congregations 
with their countless hearings on cases of 
adultery which continually follow one af- 
ter another are the best proof of this. 
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The fourth thesis, which aims at pro- 
tecting the truthfulness of the church's 
witness by creating a pure congregation, 
must be answered along the same lines: 
The primary concern must not be the pur- 
ity of the congregation but the purity of 
the proclamation of the gospel. Here also 
attack is the best defense. There, where 
the church passes on God’s total offer in- 
tact in Word and Sacrament, there, where 
his grace is offered without condition, the 
congregation is purified much better, from 
within. God acknowledges his church in 
that he himself disciplines it, and the dis- 
cipline which he exercises is in reality 
much more radical and total than any hu- 
man discipline could ever be. Jesus himself 
did not exclude Judas from the Last Sup- 
per, but reached him the morsel himself. 
Whereupon the decision between salvation 
and damnation was made. “Then after the 
morsel, Satan entered into him” (John 
13:27). 


Discipline and the Lord’s Supper 


This brings us to the means of church 
discipline. Except for “minor” and “great- 
er’ excommunication, the paper rejects 
these measures and says that they are no 
longer in use, although from my personal 
experience in the Cameroun I would 
question this latter statement. But let us 
assume that excommunication which must 
imply here exclusion from the Lord's 
Supper is the only legitimate form of 
church discipline. This gives rise to all 
sorts of difficult questions. I can only 
briefly mention them here. 


First of all, a Catholicizing tendency is 
immediately detectable here, for as soon 
as one differentiates between a shorter or a 
longer period of exclusion one must also of 
necessity differentiate in a Catholic man- 
ner between lesser and greater sins. 


Furthermore, confusion about the mean- 
ing of exclusion from the Lord’s Supper 
exists. Does it mean exclusion from the 
Kingdom of God, from life and eternal 
blessedness — being delivered up to the 
demonic forces? The Africans tend to- 
wards this interpretation. For them the 
Lord’s Supper conveys very concrete sav- 
ing and healing powers, often understood 
in a very material way. They hold a view, 
even in the Calvinist churches, which is 
very close to Luther’s idea of the Sacra- 
ment as by nature a medicine against 
death. For them exclusion from the Sacra- 
ment means simultaneously being cut off 


from God. 


If exclusion does not mean this, then 
what does it mean? The missionaries tend 
towards a more pedagogical interpretation, 
something like locking a naughty child in 
his room till he again obeys. However, the 
result is that participation in the Lord’s 
Supper thereby loses its meaning. 


Behind all of this, however, there stands 
a greater question: whether the New Tes- 
tament warrants the use of the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a means of discipline at all. The 
paper cites the following passages as the 
Biblical basis for its concept of discipline: 
Matt. 18:15-18; 1 Cor. 5:5-6, 11-13; Gal. 
6:1; 2 Thes. 3:6, 14-15; Rev. 2:2-14; Eph. 
5:11-13. 

It is interesting that, with the exception 
of one, all these passages are taken from 
the Epistles and not the Gospels, a fact 
which I only want to mention in passing, 
without drawing any hasty conclusions 
from it. Apart from this, however, not a 





3 Attention is drawn in connection with this 
question to a short study by Rudolf Hermann, 
Die Probleme der Exkommunikation bei Luther 
und Thomas Erasmus (Berlin: Topelmann, 
1555). 
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single one of the passages cited refers to 
the Lord’s Supper. 

If one compares, on the other hand, 
Matt. 18:17 with Matt. 9:10-11 and 
11:19, where Jesus even ate with tax col- 
lectors, and if one adds to this his giving 
the morsel to Judas, then it becomes all 
the more questionable whether we have 
the right to infer from Jesus’ example that 
the Last Supper, in which the Savior gives 
himself without condition to sinners can 
be devaluated to the status of a dis- 
ciplinary measure. 

The paper does not even mention the 
only passage in the entire New Testament 
which links church discipline with the 
Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. 11. It expressly 
says here, however, in contrast to the 
practice in Africa, “Let a man examine 
himself” (v. 28), and not, “Let the worthi- 
ness of a man be examined by the elders 
of the church.” In verse 27, “unworthily” 
is not an attribute of the communicant, 
but an adverb modifying “to eat.” “Un- 
worthily” means to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper as an ordinary meal without con- 
sidering that here the Lord gives himself 
in a particular manner. “Worthily” means 
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to know oneself to be unworthy to con- 
front the Lord.4 

What is happening in Africa is, how- 
ever, just the opposite: Here participation 
at the Lord’s Supper is a procession of 
the righteous who thereby declare that 
they have not committed adultery during 
the last four weeks or at least were care- 
ful enough not to get caught. 


What I have said in this last part I 
submit as a question for discussion, since 
I have not yet made up my own mind 
about it. On the whole, however, it never- 
theless appears to me that sometime in the 
history of the church the question will be 
raised whether the church discipline which 
is now being exercised in Africa, and 
which is even claimed to be an essential 
mark of the church, may not be the first 
really significant heresy which African 
churches were in a position to produce, 
not of course without the complicity of 
the mother churches and their mission- 
aries, 





4“*They alone are unworthy who will not ad- 
mit themselves sinners” (Luther, Larger Cate- 
chism, point 262). 
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‘ William Henry Scott 


The Apo-Dios Concept 
in Northern Luzon 


The problem of translating the word “god,” the bane of most missionaries 
seeking to render Christian Scripture into the language of non-Christian peo- 
ple, is readily solved among some of the pagan tribes of Northern Luzon by 
the existence of a local term for the word and, presumably, a concept to 
match. This is the term Apo-Dios, in current use by pagan apologists along 
the center and western slope of the Gran Cordillera to dignify one or another 
of their deities as the equivalent of the Judeo-Christian supreme being. 
“That's our apo-dios,” they say, and their Christian relatives second the 
notion out of broadminded good will and to lessen the shock of relegating 
their forebears to complete perdition. Missionaries and scientists have fre- 
quently accepted these claims at face value, and for fifty years have been 
publishing references to such a Montane “supreme deity” and even an 
Igorot monotheism. If such a pagan apo-dios actually existed in indigenous 
pre-Christian religions, we can expect him to meet some minimal standards 
of divinity and supremacy. Such a deity ought at least to be both the creator 
and sustainer of the world, to exercise control over his creatures, and to re- 
ceive their worship. We submit in this article that there is no divine per- 
sonality known in native Mountain Province religions who enjoys all or 
even most of these attributes, and that the apo-dios concept in Northen 
Luzon is rather the result of religious acculturation. 
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THE RELIGION of the Ifugaos on the south- 
eastern face of the Cordillera is excluded 
from consideration because the plurality 
of their pantheon is so extensive it has to 
be approached through a sort of electoral 
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pp. 772-788. 


college system in which its deities are in- 
voked by classes rather than as individuals. 
The late Roy Franklin Barton wrote in his 
The Religion of the Ifugaos: “About 1912 
when I had listed only about two hundred 
deities, I estimated that there were about 
1000 of them because listening in on invo- 
cations it seemed to me that about four 
were mentioned to one that I had listed. 
Later I raised the estimate to 1200. In this 
work I have listed 1240 — with at least 
seven classes of deities yet to be listed.””! 
It is true, on the other hand, that since 
Barton's times, an even greater student of 


1 Roy F. Barton, The Religion of the Ifugaos 
(Menasha, Wis.: American Anthropological 
Association, 1946), Memoir Series No. 65, p. 2. 
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the Ifugaos, the Rev. Fr. Francis Lam- 
brecht, has stated, “They have a confused, 
a very confused idea of a Supreme Be- 
ing.”? Yet even Father Lambrecht makes it 
clear that the natives themselves do not 
claim such a supreme deity — and there- 
fore do not entertain the apo-dios concept 
as such. 


Two Pagan Contenders 
for Supreme Being 


There are two main contenders among 
pagan deities for the title of apo-dios — 
Cabunian and Lumawig. It has often been 
thought that they have a mutually exclu- 
sive distribution with the Benguets in the 
south professing Cabunian, the Bontocs 
on the crest of the Cordillera Lumawig, 
and the Kalingas in the north Cabunian 
again. So the people of the mountains 
themselves think, the Benguets and Ka- 
lingas often explaining, “The Bontocs call 
Cabunian Lumawig.” Indeed, the compar- 
ison is carried one step further; in Pinok- 
pok in the northern extremes of Kalinga, a 
local deity called Tanganay is identified by 
English-speaking natives as “our Cabu- 
nian.” Yet as long ago as 1918, Kroeber 
recognized that Cabunian was known to 
all Igorots in some religious sense. Luma- 
wig, too, is known outside of Bontoc, but 
in both Benguet and Ifugao he is simply 
one of a larger number of deities or demi- 
gods mentioned. It is this Lumawig of the 
central tribes who is most frequently nom- 
inated by Western writers as the god- 
head of a supposed Montane monotheism. 
Eleanor Moss in Alab in the 1930's wrote: 
“The tales which the Igorots seem to tell 
most to foreigners are those about their 
God, Lumawig. The Igorots are mono- 





2 Francis Lambrecht, “The Missionary as An- 
thropologist,” Philippine Studies, Vol. 5, No. 
3 (1957), p. 284. 
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theists although Lumawig is married and 
has many children.”? Barton, who was in 
Western Bontoc shortly before the war, 
wrote: “A four-month study of the re- 
ligion of the present-day Kankanay con- 
vinced me that this religion is nearly as 
monotheistic as the Jewish and more 
monotheistic than many of the Christian 
religions.’”4 

Popular apologetic speaks of both Lu- 
mawig and Cabunian as creators of the 
universe, yet scrutiny of the myths indi 
cates that what they created was much 
less than the universe. Cole reports of a 
Tinguian Cabunian, for instance, that he 
gave mankind expensive Chinese jars and 
gongs and a tree which bore those agate 
beads so highly prized by mountain folks, 
as well as rice and sugar cane and instruc’ 
tions for raising them. Inquiring about the 
identity of Cabunian and Taga (Pinok- 
pok) in 1956, I was told, “We think of 
him as the creator of all good things.” 
Even that Wigan of the Skyworld which 
Lambrecht suggests as a sort of “confused” 
supreme deity is essentially a benefactor 
rather than creator, and Lambrecht specu- 
lates that a native priest might refer to 
him if interrogated as follows, “We do 
not invoke him, for what is the use of 
doing so? He is good, he helps, he never 
thinks of causing harm.” 


Creation Myths 


The creation myths as they appear in 
actual religious texts rather than in Eng- 
lish retellings make it clear that there was 
already some world in which the creator 
wrought his creation. C. R. Moss's 1920 
collection of Ibaloi and Kankanay prayers 





3 Eleanor C. T. Moss, Stories of the Bontoc 
Igorot People in Alab (Sagada, Philippines: 
Sagada Social Studies No. 1, 1953), p. 6. 

4 Barton, op. cit., p. 9. 
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includes the following description of crea- 
tion: “Long ago the gods came down to 
the earth but there were no people. They 
said, ‘It is good if there are people. We 
will make a man and a woman.” (The 
word translated ‘gods’ here is kabonyan.) 
The traditional Bontoc version begins in 
Wilson’s Skyland of the Philippines> with 
the statement: “Long time ago, Lumawig 
was standing on the summit of a high 
mountain in the Cordilleras of Luzon.” 
This setting, incidentally is typical of both 
the Cabunian and Lumawig so-called cre- 
ation myths— they are looking down 
on earth, an earth already created. The 
myths often speak of modifications made 
in creation, most typically the flooding of 
the earth and the raising up of mountains, 
and, in fact, sometimes stress the fact that 
there was another world before the one 
created by the subject of the myth by re- 
counting the very reason for having de- 
stroyed the old one. The following is the 
Alab version recorded by Eleanor Moss: 

Long, long ago the world was flat; no 

mountains or valleys broke the sur- 

face. Each night when the people 
came home from work they found 
their pigs had scattered far and wide. 

It was so hard after a strenuous day 

in the fields to have to hunt lost and 

stolen pigs that the people became an- 
gry and began to grumble against 

Lumawig. When Lumawig heard this 

he grew angry and said to himself, 

“I will send a great flood to destroy 

all these complaining people.” 

But nowhere do the original texts state 
that the subject god actually created the 
earth, much less the rest of the universe. 
This deficiency has been supplied in a 





5 Lawrence Lee Wilson, The Skyland of the 


Philippines (Baguio, Philippines: Benipayo 
Press, 1956), 2nd ed., p. 150. 
6 Op. cit., p.12. 
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number of English language versions, how- 
ever. One of the tales in the Wilson- 
Mallari collection begins: “Cabunian used 
to come to earth, which he had created” 
(italics added). Perhaps the high point of 
such acculturated versions is contained in 
a document called “The Bible of Luma- 
wig” which was written by a native of 
Patiakang (Besao) while working with 
U.S. forces on Guam. The opening line 
runs: “Cabunian made the heaven, earth 
and all that there in them is.” 


Religious Ritual 


Now, when it comes to the matter of 
worship, how are these apo-dioses dealt 
with in religious ritual? Lumawig, as con- 
tained in Western Bontoc rites, will be 
a fruitful object of investigation for the 
following considerations: this is the area 
of Barton’s claims of monotheism; here 
there is frequent fusion with Cabunian 
motifs, which should render Lumawig 
doubly divine; and there is an excellent 
collection of texts to work with: over 200 
prayer texts collected by Barton, Fred Eg- 
gan, Alfredo Pacyaya, Leonard Aclop, and 
myself, available in manuscript form at the 
University of Chicago, and Father Van- 
overbergh has published 206 from nearby 
Bauko. To these can be added the Eng- 
lish translations of Besao prayers published 
by Simon Aquino. 

Barton’s “four-month study of the re- 
ligion of the present-day Kankanay” was 
presumably made during his 1941 sojourn 
in Sagada, for he is not known to have 
worked anywhere else on the western side 
of the Cordillera. The texts which he left 
are still available and an examination of 
them shows that with the exception of one 
highly atypical song there is no example 
of Lumawig’s being addressed or invoked 
or worshiped or sacrificed to in any way. 
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Rather, Lumawig himself is portrayed as 
a sacrificer, as a propitiator of some other 
deities, as the originator of the very rite 
in which his name is mentioned — and in 
Sagada, at least, these rites are invariably 
connected with wedding ceremonies. In 
the Bauko prayers this is equally true; far 
from being invoked, Lamawig is spoken of 
most frequently as a hunter, and even as 
one of two brothers in circumstances 
which form a two-brother motif common 
to all western Bontoc. Jenks in 1905 wrote 
that “throughout the Bontoc culture area 


Lumawig is the one and only god of the: 


people” and “‘all prayers for fruitage and 
increase — of men, of animals, and of 
crops— all prayers for deliverance from 
the fierce forces of the physical world are 
made to him,” yet he quotes no prayer in 
the Bontoc language to illustrate these 
points. The few brief prayers that he does 
quote, on the contrary, are addressed to 
anitos, beheaded ancestors, enemy spirits, 
rice plants, birds, fog, and “the cold.” 
Barton’s manuscripts are full of the same 
objects of worship and, furthermore, al- 
most establish as a norm a final invocation 
to two special tree-dwelling spirits (pina- 
ding) and two major water sources (da- 
nom). 

It must be admitted that if no recourse 
were made to the actual texts, it would be 
easy to understand these claims of Luma- 
wig’s unique divinity, for both pagan and 
Christian natives make a habit of describ- 
ing the very prayers here referred to as 
being addressed to that one deity. It has 
been my own experience to have a prayer 
unequivocally addressed to the stones of 
the sacred tribunal explained by the very 
man reciting it as being a prayer to Luma- 
wig, “our apo-dios,” and this example 
could be multiplied many times over. In- 
deed, it seems remarkable that the Bontoc- 
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Sagada people can so innocently call Lu- 
mawig the pagan God when they partici- 
pate in, or are party to, almost weekly 
worship of a whole host of ancestral and 
nature spirits. Or, to put it another way, 
nothing less than remarkable is the broad- 
mindedness of a supreme deity who does 
not object to such competition. 

The subject of Cabunian-worship in Ka- 
linga is rendered difficult by the absence 
of any published collection of texts and 
the fact that the extra-Kalingan investiga- 
tor is dependent for interpretation upon 
young men who have little respect for or 
patience with such female elders as are the 
repositories of the prayers themselves. At 
the present time, fortunately, the anthro- 
pologist Edward Dozier is doing field work 
in the Mabaca Valley with the promise of 
settling this issue for one area at least by 
the evidence of recorded texts. Meanwhile, 
the following discussion of Cabunian’s di- 
vinity will be offered on the basis of five 
years’ occasional investigation in Kalinga 
which, if not conclusive, is at least indica- 
tive. 


There seems to be little doubt that in 
Kalinga, Cabunian is the personal name of 
some individual deity, whether apo-dios or 
culture hero; the stories which recount his 
wonder-working refer to him with a singu- 
lar proper noun. Moreover, he is thought 
of as a sort of dispenser of justice with a 
sway as wide as the concept of “luck” or 
“fate.” In Bangad, for instance, little folk 
proverbs warning against committing se- 
cret crimes which might go undetected 
among men begin with the phrase, Anat 
a ’afunian ‘there’s Cabunian’ — that is, 
who'll see you if you do it. (Comparison 
might be made to the Bontoc-Sagada hand- 
ling of the same situation, which often be- 
gins, Wada nan adikila ‘there’s the un- 
seen.) But is this Cabunian invoked in 
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actual prayers? Does he receive actual sac- 
rifices from the Kalingas? 

A Mabaca informant stated that Ca- 
bunian was addressed by name during a 
rite performed in the fields in which bits 
of meat were shaved off a pig’s knuckle 
as a propitiatory symbol of the “miracu- 
lous increase” of the rice. Yet in nearby 
Balbalan in an interview with the last two 
survivors of the deserted village of Go- 
bang, only a few hours’ hike from 
Mabaca, I was told of a similar pigskin- 
shaving ceremony in the fields in which 
ten deities were invoked, Cabunian and 
nine prominent ancestors of the clan. Still 
further up the mountain, in Balbalasang 
on the Saltan River, an old man assured 
me that Cabunian was asked to combat 
disease-causing evil spirits (anitos) in heal- 
ing rituals, yet when called upon for the 
actual wording of such invocation ad- 
mitted that it was really the spirits them- 
selves that were addressed and to whom 
the sacrifice was offered, not Cabunian. 
Moreover, Cole’s field notes of the early 
1900's, on file in Chicago, state that in 
this same village Cabunian was unknown. 
Unless Cole’s investigation was superficial, 
it would appear that the Cabunian con- 
cept itself has been introduced into this 
region in the past fifty years. Such a proc- 
ess is not at all impossible. In far eastern 
Kalinga, where Christianity has been in- 
troduced by Catholic missionaries, Eng- 
lish-speaking natives in Madukayan and 
Tanudan explained pagan prayers as being 
addressed to Cabunian through the anitos, 
that is, in terms highly suggestive of 
Christian intercessory prayer and vener- 
ation of saints. 


Barton’s 1945 volume on Kalinga cus 
tom law deals only perfunctorily with na- 
tive religion but does describe Cabunian 
as a supreme deity, yet must go back to a 
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1930 issue of the Protestant Kalinga Her- 
ald for a prayer in English to illustrate the 
point. The prayer is concise and presum- 
ably can speak for itself: 
You relatives of this person who died 
long ago... accept this pig, which we 
have killed to satisfy you for making 
this person sick. Have mercy on him, 
for he alone is able to care for his 
family, and what is your purpose for 
making him sick, since you, his rela- 
tives, have died? Therefore, I pray 
you to please stop holding his spirit 
that he may recover by tomorrow. 
Thou, most gracious Kabunian, I pray 
thee have mercy on this person, for 
thou art the greatest person we know 
on earth who is able to cure sickness.” 
To this Barton appends as a footnote 
the following masterful understatement: 
“Christian influence is obvious in the 
wording of the prayer.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Francisco Lam- 
bayong of Bangad, the father of one of 
my students, states explicity that Cabu- 
nian is “our apo-dios’” and that he re- 
ceives no sacrifices, and is not invoked, 
addressed or invited in any way during 
sacrificial worship. Moreover, the Rev. Fr. 
Alberto Duggom, a native of Kalinga, 
wrote from Lubuagan on September 23: 
“Among the Kalingas, Cabunian is a prop- 
er name (but) the sad thing is, no prayers 
are ever directed to him among the people 
here. Prayers and invocations are ad- 
dressed to other spirits.” 


The situation in Bontoc- and Kankanay- 
speaking areas is even more significant for 
our consideration; here Cabunian isn’t 
a name at all! It is true that the word is 
sometimes used in casual conversation as 
a proper name, but in prayers it appears 
in a grammatical form which indicates un- 

7 Roy F. Barton, The Kalingas: Their Institu- 
tions and Custom Law (Chicago, 1949), p. 20. 
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ambiguously that it is a common noun. 
This is true in all the Sagada texts ex- 
amined, and even Vanoverbergh’s Bauko 
texts show Cabunian to be a common 
noun rather than a personal name, despite 
the fact that he has chosen to translate 
Cabunian as a proper noun, perhaps out 
of allegiance to those Igorots among whom 


he has so long worked and been so long 
loved. 


In these dialects, personal names are 
indicated by the article si, while nan and 
san are followed by common nouns. Wada 
kanos (i.e., kano si) Lumawig ‘once upon 
a time there was a Lumawig’ shows up in 
the Bauko texts to contrast with Wada 
kano san Kabunian ‘once upon a time there 
was the kabunian,’ which parallels nicely 
Wada kano nan ipogaw ‘once upon a 
time there was a man. Again, personal 
possession is shown by conjunction be- 
tween the thing possessed and the name 
of the possessor, so that anak Lumawig is 
“Lumawig’s child’ and ‘Cabunian’s child’ 
should therefore follown as anak Kabu- 
nian. This form, however, does not occur 
in the Bauko prayers; rather it is anak di 
Kabunian ‘a kabunian-child, which paral- 
lels such expressions as ba-ey di gamig, 
which is a scabbard (literally, ‘a bolo- 
house,” not ‘a bolo’s house’). And even 
in the one case where Cabunian is actually 
invoked, the form is Sik’a san Kabunian 
ay sana ‘you are the kabunian there’ and 
not ‘you, Cabunian, which would be 
Sik’ay Kabunian. 

The same grammatical situation fre- 
quently carries over into English when 
native speakers of the dialects translate 
the stories. L. L. Wilson printed a story 
in the May 8, 1949, Baguio Midland 
Courier which ended with the words: 
“That is why to this. day Kabunian does 
not select only old men and women to 
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die; it inflicts death on all.” Why “it”? 
Undoubtedly because Kabunian is not the 
personal name of an individual male or 
female. Students in the mission high school 
in Sagada, in submitting feature stories to 
the school newspaper or composition in 
English classes on the subject of local folk- 
lore, also give subtle evidence that in their 
own Igorot thinking, Cabunian is a cate- 
gory or title and not a personal name. 
Typical is the following: “On the way 
to this place there is a place where the 
old old ancestors believed the ‘“Kabunian’ 
or God stayed for one week.” 


Culture Hero 


Now, if Lumawig and Cabunian are 
not the supreme deities they are claimed 
to be under the apo-dios concept, who are 
they? 

Lumawig’s name appears from one end 
of the Cordillera to the other in varying 
forms: Lawigan, Law-igan, Lawlawigan, 
Lomawigan, and even Ifugao Wigan, 
identified in Vanoverbergh’s Bauko dic- 
tionary as “Lawwigan’s name when in- 
voked in the ayyeng-songs.” It occurs 
among groups of deities or ancestral spir- 
its invoked in Benguet, and among the 
demigods of Ifugao mythology. Outside 
the Bontoc area, it is a not uncommon 
family name. There is a Lumawig family 
living in Asibanglang in the Saltan valley 
at the present time, and a Lumawig na- 
tive to a small barrio above Asiga in the 
Mabaca valley was at one time incarcer’ 
ated in the Bontoc jail, a circumstance 
which must have given the good pagan 
people of that municipality something of 
a turn. In the recent provincial elections, 
a Fulag Lumawig ran for councilor in 
Natonin on the Liberal Party ticket, and a 
Luis Lumawig was the unsuccessful Na- 
tionalist candidate for vice-mayor of Kian- 
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gan. It is not unreasonable to assume, 
therefore, that Lumawig was an actual 
man who once lived on the crest of the 
Cordillera and made such a mark for him- 
self in Bontoc society that he is remem- 
bered as a god. 


Such deification of a culture hero is not 
unique in the Mountain Province. In near- 
by Sagada, the most venerably recalled of 
the village founding fathers, Biag, is af- 
forded the same treatment in a series of 
ritual myths which portray him as enjoy- 
ing a godlike capacity for multiplying his 
rice supply. He is sometimes called si Kaan, 
presumably a pun on the word sikaan, 
which is what Barton translated “mi- 
raculous increase.” Donn Hart of Har- 
vard, who visited Sagada as a tourist in 
1950, wrote Fred Eggan of Chicago that 
he had learned from an old native Pig- 
nasen (presumably Pekdasen, a sort of 
dean among pagan priests since deceased) 
that “Lumawig, who is also called Biag, 
was the first man to live in the area.” But 
for the superior prestige of the Bontoc cul- 
ture which probably introduced rice ter- 
races into Sagada, Biag might well have 
accumulated the divinity now enjoyed by 
Lumawig. 


If Lumawig is a deified culture hero, he 
is one with plenty of added attractions, his 
canon having absorbed legends of farflung 
extra-Bontoc currency. There is, for ex- 
ample, a sort of c creation myth known 
among southeast Asian island peoples as 
far north as Formosa’ which appears in 
several versions in the Wilson-Mallari col- 
lection, sometimes with the creator god 
unnamed and sometimes called Cabunian, 
and this same legend is reported for Bon- 





8 (See Li Hwei’s “The Deluge Legend of the 
Sibling Mating Type in Aboriginal Formosa 
and Southeast Asia” in the Bulletin of the 
Anthropological Society of China.) 





toc in the Moss collection of Alab tales 
with Lumawig as its hero. Then there is 
the story of “The Man Turned to Stone,” 
called Thik in an Ifugao version about two 
brothers, but who shows up as Lumawig’s 
jealous brother-in-law in Bontoc. As Wil- 
son records the incident, ‘““While he was 
bending to sip the water, Lumawig seized 
him and thrust him head first into the 
rock. The water flowed freely through the 
body of Tangan, the complaining brother- 
in-law.” (Less delicate is a Tukukan 
account which identifies the rock thus 
formed, still extant and readily recogniz- 
able by its resemblance to that human ori- 
fice out of which the water appears to be 
flowing.) Even the sacred groves, the nat- 
ural temples where genuine sacrifice and 
worship does take place not only in Bontoc 
but in Kalinga and, indeed, in Southeast 
Asian pagan cultures generally, have got 
into the story. A tale recorded by Wilson 
attributes the origin of one of the sacred 
trees itself to the planting of the pole on 
which the body of Lumawig’s murdered 
son was carried, and Donn Hart picked 
up a story from an old man on the streets 
of Bontoc that the tree grew out of the 
boy’s body itself. 

It is also possible to recognize in the 
confusion between Lumawig and his son 
in the modern Lumawig canon, a hang- 
over of an earlier plural pantheon in that 
skyworld or wherever else Lumawig dwelt. 
Eleanor Moss described the situation suc- 
cinctly in the introduction to her Alab 
tales: “The youngest son who, according 
to the Alab tradition, visited the earth, is 
sometimes, as the story is being told, called 
Lumawig, but if you question the person 
who uses that name the reply is, “No, not 
Lumawig, the son of Lumawig.’ ”’? Among 
the Besao prayers translated by Simon 


9Op. cit. p. 6. 
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Aquino are a number of narratives in 
which the hero is called Lumawig in the 
beginning and Cabunian in the end, or 
vice versa. Robertson in 1914 reported 
Cervantes versions with the oft-repeated 
phrase, “Cabunian or Lumawig,” and the 
Rev. Fr. Charles Bearmes, CICM, has re- 
ported in Pugo, La Union, among the 
Bago (i.e., Igorots who have migrated to 
the lowlands), what is probably the last 
stage of the development in this direction: 
“Lumawig, the son of Cabunian.” 


Barton and Jenks would therefore seem 
to be quite right in seeing Lumawig as a 
deified culture hero, but they were cer- 
tainly wrong in pushing the process 
through to monotheism. As we have seen, 
Lumawig, far from being a supreme deity, 
isn’t even a “presidente of the anitos,” as 
Cabunian was one time called in Tingla- 
yan. As a matter of fact, there even seems 
to have been some resistance to the spread 
of his cult: in Tetep-an, between Bontoc 
and Sagada, the important spirits in the 
sacred groves dislike the odor of butchered 
carabao meat, and this in an area in which 
carabaos are butchered in connection with 
weddings, which in turn are occasions of 
reciting the long Lumawig cycle. More- 
over, the Lumawig myth has itself suffered 
acculturation in its extra-Bontoc exten- 
sion; although in the Bontoc area Luma- 
wig is reported to have descended from 
heaven on a nearby mountain top, in the 
Sagada and Besao versions the point of his 
descent is made to be that Ilocos coastal 
region whence so many good things have 
been received through trade. 


Sun or Sky 


Cabunian, on the other hand, is one of 
the oldest divine names recorded in the 
Philippines. It is first found in the so-called 
Povedano manuscript, “The Island of Ne- 
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gros and the Customs of the Visayans 
and Negritos,” published in Manila in 
1572 but presumably written considerably 
earlier since Povedano traditionally fought 
on the field of Granada side by side with 
Columbus. Don Martin Quirante, who led 
an expedition into the Lepanto region of 
the Mountain Province in 1625, reports 
it as the name of a deity worshiped in 
those parts. One of these accounts says 
that this deity lives in the sky, and the 
other that he is the sky. 


The root of Cabunian is buni, which is 
translated ‘prayer’ by Moss in Kibungan, 
viz., Adi amom nan Iloko di buni ‘the 
Tlocanos don’t know the prayer,’ and on 
the opposite side of the Cordillera in 
Mayoyao, mumbuni is the common word 
for ‘prayer’ or ‘sacrifice.’ Cabunian, there- 
fore, ought to be something characterized 
by buni, that is, either a ceremony or a de- 
ity, either the worship or the worshiped. 
Thus Barton translated Cabunian in Ka- 
linga as ‘those to whom sacrifices are of- 
fered,” and Lambrecht in Ifugao as ‘the 
place of the deities.” Even as far north as 
Bontoc and as late as 1905, buni was still 
known, for Jenks writes: “Throughout the 
Bontoc culture area Lumawig, otherwise 
known but less frequently spoken of as 
Funi or Kambunyan, is the supreme be- 
ing.” 

The association of Cabunian with the 
apo-dios concept seems already to have 
been recognized forty years ago in the 
southern part of the province where Span- 
ish influence had to some extent made it- 
self felt for several generations. C. R. 
Moss wrote in 1920 of the Naboloi: 
“While it is true that some have a vague 
idea of Kabunian as the supreme ruler of 
the universe, the idea seems to be of re- 
cent origin and was doubtless borrowed 
from Christian Filipinos.” Of the term 
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Cabunian itself, the same author stated: 
“The Kankanay always use the plural of 
the personal pronoun to refer to this word, 
while the Nabaloi use the singular,” and 
he went on: “In Kibungan — where the 
people have had very little contact with 
the outside world — kabunian is used as 
a collective term to denote all the deities.” 
This was still the case during a visit to 
Kibungan in 1956 when I was told by sev- 
eral people that kabunian was a group of 
deities. si 

However, in this same Kankanay-speak- 
ing area, several natives thought that ka- 
bunian was the sun or the sky, but 
couldn’t be sure which. This is not very 
surprising. Kabunian is the common Ifu- 
gao word for sky, and it has been used 
in a similar way in Sagada-Besao ballads. 
Mapseng pay san kabonyan and nakag- 
aw et san kabonyan in several songs means 
‘the next day in the morning.” In a long 
ballad about the orphan Dongdongyapitan, 
the young heroine goes searching for her 
mother among the burial caves and even- 
tually finds her married to the sun (agew). 
The next morning this special stepfather 
goes out about his business as follows: 
Tan-owet nintikid si Kaboyan ‘at cock- 
crow Cabunian rose up’ ta ena et apsengan 
‘to go and shine down,” inayan ay litag- 
wan ‘indeed, upon mankind.’ 

Vanoverbergh, who, as has been re- 
marked, curiously treats kabunian as a 
proper name, defines the word in his dic- 
tionary as “Name of the Igorot God, one 
in nature, much less cared for and feared 
than the anitos or spirits; his name is of- 
ten added to that of the different periods 
of the day.” 


Modern Usage 


In modern colloquial Igorot, kabonyan 
is used in exactly the same way “God” 
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and “‘a god” are used in English. Such ex- 
tra-Igorot wonder-workers as engineers 
who hang suspension bridges on their 
threadlike cables over Mountain Province 
gorges are referred to as being like ka 
bonyans, and a Bauko prayer has the peo- 
ple comment of a hero who miraculously 
does ten men’s work in a day, Ay ken op- 
pay kabunian di! ‘why, he must be a 
kabunian!’ (Another example, incident- 
ally, of the word’s being a common noun.) 
I one time heard a government official 
chiding a man who, to keep from being 
involved in a robbery, had kept quiet 
about it only to be victimized himself for 
his pains. What he said was something 
like, ““Now, this wouldn’t have happened 
to you if you'd been a God-fearing man 
and reported the robbers” — and the word 
kabonyan was used. The very words 
used by the Roman priest mentioned be- 
fore, “The sad thing is, no prayers are 
ever directed to him,” are testimony to 
the currency of the concept, for unless the 
writer was thinking of Cabunian in some 
sense as God, why should he have de- 
plored the fact that no prayers were di- 
rected to him? 

Even in Kalinga, where information so 
frequently indicates that Cabunian is a 
specific deity’s personal name, there re- 
mains some real doubt as to his genuine in- 
dividuality. Both in Balbalasang and Ting- 
layan, rather widely separated areas, I 
have spoken to natives who could not de- 
cide whether there was only one or more 
than one kabonyan, and the case of the 
Mabaca-Gobang inclusion of his name in 
a group of others has already been men- 
tioned. Again, in Pinokpok municipality, 
informants were confused as to Cabu- 
nian’s sex, saying that although they or- 
dinarily thought of him as a male “creator 
of all good things,” when they spoke of 
the divine introducer of rice, Cabunian 
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was thought of as a goddess! And among 
the Tinguian, as reported by Cole early in 
the century, Kaboniyan is associated or 
even equated with a deity with the highly 
suspicious name of Kadaklan, which is 
simply the superlative form of the adjec- 
tive ‘big.’ 

In conclusion I offer one last example 
which conveniently illustrates the major 
arguments of our thesis. This is a section 
of Bayang’s Demang Notes, a unique de- 
scription of the religion of Sagada, includ- 
ing specific prayer texts, written in Igorot 
by a pagan authority who speaks no Eng- 
lish. Bayang has grouped five stories to- 
gether under the heading, Nan Limay Tin- 
don Lumawig “The Five Enlightened by 
Lumawig.’ In the stories themselves, how- 
ever, Lumawig’s name is not once men- 


tioned as enlightener or as anything else. 
On the contrary, the instituting deities are 
referred to explicitly as nan kabbey isnan 
pidena ‘those who dwell in the inner fields’ 
or as nan kabonyan, and, moreover, they 
are referred to in the plural. One can only 
conclude that in a fond attempt to credit 
Lumawig, “our apo-dios,”’ with theological 
significance, the author used his name in 
this manner, but that when it came really 
to setting down the stories themselves, he 
could not so cavalierly treat the venerated 
teachings of his ancestors. 

Our conclusion, therefore is as follows: 
that Cabunian is a class or place of deities; 
that Lumawig is a culture hero turned in- 
to a god; and that either or both have 
become the subject of an apo-dios concept 
through religious acculturation. 





News and Notes 


Social Anthropology Courses 
for Latin American Students 


The Inter-American Program in Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, Project No. 104 of 
the Organization of American States, is 
completing the third year of a five-year 
program designed to prepare specialists 
and administrators to deal with the social 
problems arising from today’s social and 
economic changes in Latin America. Head- 
quarters of the program for 1959-63 is in 
Mexico City, at the National School of 
Anthropology, whose classes and curricu- 
lum are being utilized in the project and 
supplemented with guest instructors from 
other countries of the Americas. Classes, 
seminars, and field work, carried on in 
Spanish, apply the techniques of sociology 
and social anthropology to problems of 


Indian groups, rural communities, and ur- 
ban areas. 

The courses are of two years’ dura- 
tion, with the last group in the Mexico 
sessions to begin in February 1962 and 
to continue through 1963. The program 
as such is open to a limited number of 
qualified graduate students from the var- 
ious American republics, who upon ac’ 
ceptance are given scholarships and other 
benefits through the facilities of the Mex- 
ican government and the Pan American 
Union. Local students participating in the 
regular curriculum of the National School 
of Anthropology have, of course, the bene- 
fit of the same classes, seminars, etc., if 
they wish to elect them. 

This program offers a unique contribu- 
tion toward the preparation of church 

(Continued on page 229) 
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Understanding the Jugglers 


There is a discernible “anti-anthropologist’’ attitude on the part of many 
missionaries who have had direct contact with anthropologists in the field — 
even on the part of many who are not “anti-anthropology.” Ideological dif- 
ferences, of course, are often poles apart, but both groups, in their saner 
moments often recognize that each has much to offer the other. They some- 
times find it hard to talk to each other because assumptions and vocabulary 
are so different. PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY has served in a small way as a 
vehicle for some communication, and for those anthropologists who read it, 
may serve to build some understanding of the missionary community. Mis- 
sionaries, if they are to fully profit by the contributions of anthropologists, 
need also to understand this breed of beings. This article should contribute 


to that end. 


READERS of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
no doubt have noticed that relatively few 
professional anthropologists have written 
articles specifically for the journal. Even 
fewer have reflected a personal commit- 
ment to involvement in the actual process 
of influencing people to change their lives 
and therefore their culture. There are 
reasons for this state of affairs which 
should be made explicit. The Christian 
missionary has a host of witnesses backing 
up his determination to carry out the 
Biblical injunction to spread the gospel. 
The anthropologist has no such injunction, 
and the majority of his witnesses are pos- 
itively against involvement in a change 
process of any sort. Changing people and 
cultures is not considered legitimate be- 
havior, although it is good to watch other 
people changing cultures and it is very 
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important to understand the change proc- 
ess. There are professionals who all 
themselves “applied anthropologists,” but 
this is a complex label covering several 
kinds of attitudes and activities. 

The “conservative” applied anthropolo- 
gist is primarily concerned that anthropol- 
ogy contribute to the solution of practical 
problems through the moral and intellec- 
tual enlightenment of decision makers. 
Even though he is usually a member of the 
Western way of life which is sweeping 
over the world, the anthropologist knows 
the people in the path of that sweep as 
friends and informants, as having moral 
systems, esthetic sensibilities, and ways of 
life complete and proper in their own 
terms. This knowledge places the anthro- 
pologist in the middle. He tends to take 
on himself the job of speaking for the 
native to the West, and at the same time 
interpreting the forces of the West to the 
native. The best example is the activity by 
anthropologists on behalf of the American 
Indian. 

Although intervention of the conserva- 
tive type is as old as the profession, the 
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notion of direct scientific intervention 
would seem to be a modern phenomenon. 
The more “liberal” wing of applied an- 
thropology may be seen as a part of a 
general movement of social science away 
from humanistic studies in the direction 
of physical science. In striving for a high- 
er degree of predictive precision, some an- 
thropologists see as a goal the possibility of 
scientific management of social situations. 
It becomes possible to think of anthro- 
pology as doing more than giving men a 
certain enlightened perspective on them- 
selves and their problems. Now they can 
imagine the applied anthropologist as cur- 
ing the ills of society through science, as 
the doctor of medicine uses science to cure 


the ills of the body. 


Applied Anthropologist 
in Administration 

The typical situation of the applied an- 
thropologist is to find himself working 
with or for those who have some sort of 
power over other people. This power is 
usually of an administrative nature: a la- 
bor union, a mission school system, a ter- 
ritorial government, a public health pro- 
gram, or the Army, for example. The peo- 
ple being “administered” very often have 
different values from both the anthropolo- 
gist and those exercising power. It is this 
connection with power that had made ap- 
plied anthropologists very touchy on the 
subject of values and attentive to the eth- 
ical problems surrounding the ends toward 
which power may legitimately be exer- 
cised. Of course, this concern is directed 
primarily toward trying to decide the de- 
gree to which an anthropologist may prop- 
erly associate himself with the exercise of 


power. 

This concern in turn adds to the an- 
thropologist’s worries that the applied 
branch of his profession might fail to 
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measure up as a science. Accepting a po- 
sition with a power-wielding agency also 
means accepting the goals of that agency 
to a large extent. Any hesitancy in sup- 
porting these goals may be seen as dodging 
responsibility; working in terms of them 
may be seen as unscientific. Using special 
skills and trying to avoid power, remain- 
ing a scientist and applying that science 
to practical social problems — these place 
the anthropologist between the horns of 
a dilemma which for many is considered 
unsolvable and to be avoided at all costs. 
The applied anthropologist is a man ask- 
ing for trouble for himself, personally and 
as a scientist. His professional reputation 
is dependent on his ability to continually 
juggle the conflicting values between 
which he is caught, without antagonizing 
his fellow scientists or the group he works 
for. But the fact that all applied anthro- 
pologists are faced with this dilemma is 
no sign that they all resolve it in the same 
way. There are almost as many solutions 
as there are jugglers. 


Society for Applied Anthropology 


The Society for Applied Anthropology 
was founded in 1941. The new organ- 
ization published a journal (now called 
Human Organization) which has provided 
a sounding board for ideas and possible 
solutions to problems of applying anthro- 
pology in various contexts. In its early 
years the dilemma between private and 
professional activity was reflected in the 
outraged cries of the social scientist 
trapped in government bureaucracy. It 
turned out that often it was the presence 
and prestige of the social scientist that 
was wanted, not his knowledge. He was 
called in usually after policy had been 
made to give his approval, or after policy 
had failed as a trouble-shooter. The dis 
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illusionment was reciprocal. The adminis- 
trator complained loudly that he could get 
no consensus from a group of individual- 
istic social scientists. And even if he could 
get consensus, the administrator was often 
stumped by the language and form of the 
information given him. There was also a 
deep distrust of social science in general 
which ran through the various government 
agencies, and reports quite often became 
very dusty. A popular saying was that the 
administrator used social science the way 
2 drunk uses a lamp post, for support rath- 
er than illumination. 


Despite the friction and cries of pain, it 
becomes increasingly clear that there was 
much that anthropology had to offer, if 
some way could be worked out to com- 
municate with the administrators. Some 
anthropologists developed a suitable an- 
thropological answer. Study the agency 
you are working for as if it were a primi- 
tive tribe. Learn the language and translate 
your findings into their way of thinking 
and into their logic. Even if you are work- 
ing in what appears to be a familiar and 
known environment, don’t take it for 
granted. This sounds very like the advice 
and admonition which has been published 
in many forms in PRACTICAL ANTHRO 
POLOGY. 


Code of Ethics 


Years of arguing and experience in the 
field culminated in 1949 in the Code of 
Ethics of the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology. The very fact that the Code was 
considered necessary is an excellent indi- 
cator of the depth of the value conflict felt 
by the anthropologists of the Society. The 
Code is an attempt to define the basic re- 
sponsibility of the applied anthropologist 
to his client and to his profession, no 
matter what kind of job he might be doing. 


UNDERSTANDING THE JUGGLERS 
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It also states the responsibilities the anthro- 
pologist has for the long-term effects of 
his acts, to his informants, and to the 
social system which is being changed. 

The “Report of the Committee on Eth- 
ics” in the Spring 1949 issue of Human 
Organization presents the full Code. In 
particular, “... applied anthropologists ac- 
cept as a code of ethics: To advance those 
forms of human relationships which con- 
tribute to the integrity of the individual 
human being; to maintain scientific and 
professional integrity and responsibility 
without fear or favor to the limit of the 
foreseeable effects of their actions; to re- 
spect both human personality and cultural 
values; to publish and share new discover- 
ies and methods with colleagues; those are 
the principles which should be accepted 
and which should be known to be accepted 
by all those who work in the disciplines 
affecting human relationships.” 


Although there is no way to enforce it, 
the Code has served to provide something 
concrete and more or less dependable by 
which clients of applied anthropologists 
can have a firm notion of what sort of an 
animal the anthropologist is and what can 
be expected from him. This set of prin- 
ciples is to be regarded as being in ad- 
dition to the anthropologist’s own code of 
ethics which govern his behavior as a pri- 
vate individual. It is in this latter area 
where uncertainty lies in a very special 
sense. 


Values in Applied Anthropology 


There seem to be two distinct strains of 
value emphases in applied anthropology, 
neither one of which can be justified scien- 
tifically. One is concerned with the “rel- 
ativity of values,” and the other is con- 
cerned with “universal human needs” 
which are satisfied better by some societies 
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than by others. Typically, a given anthro- 
pologist uses both sets of values, implicitly 
carrying in his own mind a working sep- 
aration of action-areas into one category 
or the other. Somehow technology is seen 
as an area in which one has a right to work 
for change, since technology is related to 
subsistence and subsistence related to uni- 
versal biological needs. But changing the 
religious core-values of societies is not con- 
sidered legitimate. These are valid by def- 
inition and should not be judged. The di- 
vision seems to be along the line of more 
or less disturbance to the individual, with 
the anthropologist wanting to feel mini- 
mally responsible for any disturbance at 
all. 

The basis for a given decision would 
seem to be buried deeply in the anthropol- 
ogist’s own background. It is easy for those 
dedicated to change to become impatient 
with anthropologists, just as this is the 
tendency with any unfamiliar group. The 
plain fact is that very little is known about 
the group called “anthropologists.” There 
has been some discussion of value conflicts 
in applied anthropology, especially dur- 
ing the 1957 Symposium on Values in 
Action.! It took the Society for Applied 
Anthropology sixteen years to make this 
initial step toward a definition of the prob- 
lem. The stumbling block for anthropolo- 
gists, and those who are trying to under- 
stand them, is their extreme reluctance to 
discuss the functional relationships be- 
tween religious experience and belief and 


1 Reported in the Spring 1958 issue of Hu- 
man Organization. 
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other aspects of their own lives. When 
they study another culture, this reluctance 
is not apparent. The basic ambivalence 
held by most anthropologists is reflected in 
their general hostility toward missionary 
activity. 

Every year the pioneer missionary 
groups are joined by other agents of cul- 
tural change. The importance of special 
training and skill in crossing cultural lines 
becomes more important as the difficulty 
in communications becomes more appar- 
ent. The anthropologist is a professional 
who can accept assignments in other cul- 
tures as routine. But even though the an- 
thropologist and those dedicated to mak- 
ing changes around the world may seem 
to share the same culture, it should always 
be remembered that the anthropologist has 
a set of principles and beliefs of his own. 
The extent to which he can make peace 
between his private and professional re- 
sponsibilities is a measure of his willingness 
to help. His support is not automatic and 
each case must be decided on its own 
merits. If applied anthropologists are ex- 
pected to behave in accordance with a con- 
sistent code of ethics, much misunder- 
standing and traditional hostility between 
layman and professional can be overcome. 

Unfortunately, the number of anthro- 
pologists who have made the decision to 
juggle their careers is small at the present 
time. The initial problem is to get anthro- 
pologists involved in programs of change; 
an acknowledgment of commitment to 
non-professional values and a realization 
of personal responsibility will follow. 











Harold W. Fehderau 


Missionary Endeavo1 
and Anthropology 


SOME missionaries, and others interested 
in the communication of the gospel to 
people of other backgrounds and other 
cultures, have serious, even if sometimes 
vague, reservations concerning the place 
of anthropology in mission work. They 
feel that it is futile for man to attempt 
a “more effective world-wide Christianity 
by the investigation, interpretation, and 
dissemination of the practical implications 
of anthropology and other culturally 
oriented studies.” (Taken from the Edi- 
torial Policy of this journal.) To seek to 
employ techniques developed by scientific 
research shows our lack of confidence in 
the work and power of the Holy Spirit, 
it is pointed out. This article attempts to 
dispel the misunderstanding that may 
exist in this regard. 


Sources of Misunderstanding 


In the first place, the very word “an- 
thropology”’ still seems to cause some peo- 
ple to avoid all association with it. The 
connotation given it by such theories as 
human evolution as developed by the 
branch of physical anthropology makes 
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the whole field suspect. However, even 
a cursory study of the field soon reveals 
that there is much more to anthropology 
than this aspect of physical anthropology: 
linguistics, archeology, and cultural an- 
thropology are other branches (following 
American terminology). It is the latter 
branch, cultural anthropology, which is 
of particular interest to missionary anthro 
pologists, since it is the science which 
studies all of man’s learned behavior. 


Right at this point a second basic 
misunderstanding takes place. Many do 
not take into consideration that different 
peoples have different systems of learned 
behavior. Not only can their language and 
religious expression be different, but their 
economic, social, and technological systems 
can also be extremely different. We are 
accustomed to communicating and dealing 
with people of our own cultural back- 
ground, who have learned more or less 
the same system of behavior that we have. 
When we talk or preach to our own 
people, we take for granted that we are 
understood, because of our similar back- 
grounds, And yet, even in this case, we 
often speak of talking “on someone’s 
level.”” Some can communicate masterfully 
to adults, but are helpless before children 
-——they cannot talk on their level. Older 
people are notoriously known for their 
misunderstanding of the younger genera- 
tion. Here, again, there is a difference in 
behavior from one age group to another 
even within a system that is shared to a 
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large extent. To overcome these barriers, 
Christians workers (and anyone wishing 
to work at these age levels) take courses 
about children and their behavior; youth 
workers study the problems and psychol- 
ogy of teen-agers to be able to understand 
them and to communicate with them more 
effectively. 

In the above examples, a conscious 
adjusting of the approach takes place on 
the basis of the knowledge acquired. To 
do so is not considered as limiting or 
having no regard for the role of the Holy 
Spirit. It is looked upon as common sense. 
With it comes the assumption that “God's 
Spirit works with and not contrary to 
the basic need of human beings, as ex- 
emplified in certain aspects of social struc- 
ture”! and culture in general. We are 
simply dealing with our own limitations 
as messengers of the Word. 

How much more true is this in a cross 
cultural situation, where the cultural sys 
tems and background of the foreign Chris- 
tian worker and the local people are more 
radically different. It is precisely at this 
point that anthropology can help.2 The 
task of a missionary anthropologist is to 
bring to light the problems that exist, so 
that his understanding of the culture will 
be more complete, and that communica- 
tion of the gospel can be more effective. 
The knowledge about a particular culture 
that he unearths and the answers he 
finds to cultural problems in mission work 
can certainly not directly effect the per- 
sonal relationship of the people with God. 


1Eugene A. Nida, “The Relationship of 
Social Structure to the Problems of Evangelism 
in Latin America,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLO- 
GY, Vol. 5, No. 3 (May-June 1958), p. 123. 

2Eugene A. Nida, “The Role of Cultural 
Anthropology in Christian Missions,” Practi 
CAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 3 (May-June 
1959), pp. 110-116. 
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The anthropologist simply helps to clear 
away the barriers to communication, so 
that the missionary can speak to his 
hearers and truly reach them. The message 
is no longer distorted beyond comprehen- 
sion by the channel that transmits it. If 
the message is meaningless, then there 
may as well be no transmission at all. 
But when the message is received with 
understanding, then the Holy Spirit can 
work with the fullness of his power in 
the hearts of men. To the question of 
Romans 10: 14—— “And how are they to 
believe in him of whom they have never 
heard?” — might be added this corollary: 
And how are they to believe if they have 
never understood? 


Apparent Onesidedness 


Some object that Christian anthropol- 
ogists do not give full credit to the work 
of the Holy Spirit in their writings. No 
explicit mention is made of where he 
enters into the work of missions. It may 
be true that a particular article concen- 
trates on only the problems facing the 
missionary, emphasizing the human atti- 
tudes and actions that must be acquired 
for an effective service. And such articles 
may not make mention of the superna- 
tural, supra-cultural, transforming power 
of God working in the hearts of men. 
However, this should not be construed as 
disagreement on these issues and a warped 
viewpoint, an over-emphasis on human 
effort. Christian anthropologists do not 
question the place and importance of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. However, they 
do see the lack of understanding and the 
hit-and-miss methods of some of their 
fellow Christian workers with regard to 
the problems of crossing cultural barriers. 
Thus they concentrate on the area that 
needs clarification. Anyone who reads the 
books and articles of Christian anthro- 
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pologists will soon sense their agreement 
on these issues. No one will be in doubt 
about the emphasis of some of the leaders 
in this field after reading certain portions 
where they have been explicit about their 
belief concerning the relationship between 
anthropological knowledge and techniques 
and the work of the Holy Spirit. Note 
this clear statement by Reyburn: 
What is the purpose and aim of a 
culturological investigation of this 
type and how can it be validated? 
Clearly, the purpose is knowledge, to 
know. And its aim is to give direc- 
tion and purpose to that knowledge. 
I wish to make it unequivocally 
clear that I reject the idea that any 
anthropological, sociological, psycho- 
logical, or any other methodological 
compilation of data can be aimed 
directly at man’s personal relation- 
ship with God. Such an idea would 
be a horrible distortion of what is 
the task of the church and what are 
its tools. This knowledge, faulty as 
it is, is a rightful tool of the church, 
which has gone unused and un- 
developed for the most part. This lack 
of development has resulted mainly 
from the failure of Evangelicalism to 
grasp the implications of human cul- 
ture and personality. The mass mis- 
sionary movement since the 18th 
century has been carried out largely 
with the tacit assumptions of a Chris- 
tian cultural heritage, coupled with 
an emphasis upon the necessity of 
personal spiritual conversion, without 
implications of this conversion either 
in so-called Christian societies or in 
so-called non-Christian societies. 


Christian anthropologists are not the 
only ones who have seen the importance 


of adapting the message to really com- 
municate to their audience. It is worthy 
of note that one of the differences among 
the Gospels lies precisely in this connec- 
tion. For example, Matthew wrote for 
the comprehension of a Jewish audience, 
while Luke adapted the material to the 
Greek mind. Also many effective mis- 
sionaries throughout the history of mis- 
sions have done this unconsciously, and 
in some cases have consciously planned a 
meaningful approach to the problem. 

It is most regrettable when missionaries 
continue in their work with an ethno- 
centric attitude and inadequate methods 
of communication in the presence of a 
good deal of anthropological literature in 
the pages of this journal and elsewhere 
readily available.4 A knowledge of this 
material can help them break down the 
cultural barriers to an effective commu- 
nication of their vital message. “Failure 
to appreciate fully the anthropological 
problems in any cultural situation can 
result in consecrated endeavor being dis- 
sipated in fruitless undertakings.” 


3 William D. Reyburn, The Toba Indians 
of the Argentine Chaco: An Interpretive 
Report (Elkhart, Indiana: Mennonite Board 
of Missions and Charities, 1954), p. 55. See 
also Eugene A. Nida, Customs and Cultures: 
Anthropology for Christian Missions (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954). 

4For an interpretive introduction to a 
bibliography of anthropology for missionaries 
prepared for the Missionary Research Library, 
see William A. Smalley, “Anthropological 
Study and Missionary Scholarship,” PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 3 (May-June 
1960), pp. 113-123. 

5 Eugene A. Nida, “New Solutions to Old 
Problems,” Chapter 10, Customs and Cultures, 
Op.. cit.,, p. 257. 
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Revolution Unlimited 


“THE Communists were coming. Fear and 
revolt had gripped our whole community. 
... A ‘revolutionary committee’ of the 
students had challenged the authority of 
the President, Dean, and all his staff, in- 
cluding the missionaries. The leaders of the 
Student Christian Fellowship gathered in 
a deserted courtyard to share with each 
other their perplexity. One young woman 
stood out at that meeting. She poured out 
with tears her bitter complaint for all her 
Christian teachers and pastors had failed 
to give to prepare her for that hour. She 
expressed all the lostness which was in 
everyone’s heart, leaving us with nothing 
but prayer to a hidden God.” 

That was in China. The year was 1949. 
Will the cry of that Chinese girl find an 
echo “tomorrow” in Japan, India, the 
Middle East, Africa? Can we visualize the 
possibility of the same complaint being 
made one day by young Christians of 
Western Europe and the Americas? The 
year 1961, with all its alarms and excur- 
sions, ought not to be allowed to pass away 
without some of us Christians dedicating 
ourselves afresh to the task of understand- 
ing Communism, engaging our minds and 
spirits with the problems it raises, prepar- 
ing to meet Communists. 
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Perhaps our first task will be to refuse 
the assent of our minds to the semi-hys- 
terical pseudo-religious anti-Communist 
propaganda which is so widely prevalent 
today. The chief menace of this propagan- 
da is that it focuses attention on Com- 
munism and fails to show that the revo- 
lution of our time is far bigger than 
Communism. Communism is capitalizing 
on the revolution but it is not itself the 
revolution. This editorial will be concerned 
to justify that conclusion. 


Engagement for the Mind 


If I were asked to prescribe a course of 
study which would help towards an un- 
derstanding of the revolution of our time, 
and of Communism as the present most 
successful rider of the storm, I would 
advise the student to proceed as follows: 

Begin by reading an attractively written 
and straightforward book by John Law- 
rence, A History of Russia.1 A sympathet- 
ic insight into Russian history is an indis- 
pensable preparation for understanding 
the Russian people and their rulers. It is 
also necessary for an understanding of the 





1 John Lawrence, A History of Russia (New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Audahy, 1960), $6.50. 
This is a revised edition of the book published 
in England in 1957 entitled Russia in the Mak- 
ing. In particular Part IV, which deals with 
Russia in the Soviet Age, is susbstantially a new 
section. Here is that rare thing, an unimpas- 
sioned study of Soviet Russia by one who 
knows the country, loves its people, is a con- 
vinced Christian, and has no illusions about 
Communism. This gives an invaluable back- 
ground to the historical understanding of Com- 
munism. 
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appeal which the Soviet experiment in 
Communism has exercised and still exer- 
cises upon multitudes of men and women 
all over the world. Should you find this 
book hard to come by, Common Sense 
about Russia,? by Robert Conquest, will 
serve excellently. 

With that perspective clear I would go 
on to urge the importance of two books 
about China, the country whose gigantic 
experiment is, for the under-developed 
countries of the world, providing a rival 
magnetism to the appeal of Russia. Com- 
mon Sense about China, by Guy Wint,? is 
eminently readable. Like John Lawrence's 
book it is balanced, objective, and illumi- 
nating. The other book about China is 
more specialized— The Economic De- 
velopment of Communist China, 1949- 
1958, by T. J. Hughes and D. E. T. 
Luard.* Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
this book gives a sober factual survey of 
the economic changes in China since the 
Communists came to power, not unmixed 
with a judicious skepticism about recorded 
statistics! A look into the Chinaman’s rice 
bowl is likely to prove more rewarding 
than other forms of political crystal-gaz- 
ing, being less conducive to wishful-think- 
ing. 

My next suggestion can appropriately 
follow only after the reader has submitted 
to the discipline in the fields of history 
and economics already recommended. 
With that discipline accepted, Christi- 
anity, Communism and History, by Wil- 





2Robert Conquest, Common Sense about 
Russia (Gollancz, 1960). 6s. Od., by post 
7s. Od. 

3Guy Wint, Common Sense about China 
(Gollancz, 1960). 6s. Od., by post 7s. Od. 

4T. J. Hughes and D. E. T. Luard, The 
Economic Development of Communist China, 
1949-1958 (Oxford University Press, 1959). 
22s. 6d., by post 24s. Od. 
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liam Hordern,’ will be exciting reading. 
The author argues convincingly for treat- 
ing Communism as a religion, demon- 
strates no less convincingly the many par- 
allels between the assumptions of Com- 
munism and the thinking of “left-wing” 
Christian sects, and, while clear that Com- 
munism and Christianity are fundamental- 
ly opposed to one another, suggests that 
the “sects” have a great deal to offer to the 
Christian church in its encounter with 
Communism, If he is right, then this is 
another point at which the leaders of the 
ecumenical movement of our time may 
have to encourage a great deal of quite 
new thinking. 

By now the serious reader will be ready 
for some hard going, which, if pursued 
unflinchingly to the end, will be tremen- 
dously rewarding. Communism and the 
Theologians — Study of an Encounter, by 
Charles West,® is an intimidating volume. 
But it is lit again and again by flashes of 
blinding light. The opening paragraph of 
this editorial was taken from its preface. 
In its pages will be found the inner springs 
of the Christian encounter with Com- 
munism behind the Iron Curtain — the 
place of real encounter where life is far 
too stark to be defined in terms of con- 
flicting ideologies. Here is the real en- 
counter where you stand under the gospel 
or you do not stand at all. If the cry of 
that Chinese girl really haunts you, you 
will sweat your way through this book. 
Incidentally, as I sweated my own way 
through it, I marked passage after passage 
which speaks straight into the situation in 
much of Africa today. 





$5 William Hordern, Christianity, Commu- 
nism and History (Lutterworth Press, 195'7). 
12s. 6d., by post 14s. Od. 

6 Charles West, Communism and the The- 
ologians — Study of an Encounter (S. C. M. 
Press, 1958). 35s. Od., by post 37s. Od. 
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That brings me to my last suggestion for 
this course of study, Black Government? 
— A Discussion between Kenneth Kaunda 
and Colin Morris.’ Localized in Northern 
Rhodesia, this is properly to be described 
as a tract for the times, or more accurately 
for that interim between now and the day 
when everywhere in Africa the black Afri- 
can will determine the destiny of the 
continent. Each of the previous books rec- 
ommended did, in one way or another, 
point a finger of warning to those em- 
broiled in affairs in Africa. The rest of this 
editorial will spotlight these warnings. 


Communism in Africa? 


Frequently one is asked about the ex- 
tent of Communist penetration into Afri- 
ca. There is only one sensible and accurate 
answer to that question and that is to in- 
sist that in Africa, as elsewhere, the rev’ 
olution of our time is far bigger than 
Communism. From this it is possible to go 
on to say that there is no reason whatever 
why Communism should ride the storm in 
Africa, but that it will almost certainly 
do so unless Europeans in Africa come to 
terms with the real revolution, and come 
quickly. 

What follows is mainly quotations from 
the books mentioned above. 


Storm Signals 


Here is Guy Wint’s summary of the 
relations of the West with China through- 
out the nineteenth century and beyond. 

The West acted without courtesy, 

without imagination, without pru- 

dence. It insulted China. .. . It lived 


7 Black Government? —A_ Discussion be- 
tween Kenneth Kaunda and Colin Morris (Lu- 
saka, N. Rhodesia: United Society for Chris- 
tian Literature, 1960). 6s. Od. by post 7s. Od. 
Obtainable from U.S.C.L., 4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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with maximum arrogance amidst a de- 
caying society.... It laid up for it- 
self a bitter hatred which was to be 
expiated in our own times. 
I do hope that that quotation will not pro- 
voke pained letters from devoted “old 
China hands.” Of course there were many 
magnificent individual exceptions, consuls, 
business men, university teachers, mis- 
sionaries. What, however, Guy Wint is 
writing about is the overall impression 
made by foreigners on the Chinese peo- 
ple. We may not like the verdict but it 
happens to be true. Communism capital- 
ized on this Western contempt for the 
Chinese. The revolution is much bigger 
than Communism. 
The Preface to Black Government? con- 
tains the following two sentences: 
What Africans are demanding with 
no uncertain voice is what the Prime 
Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, calls 
“The Fourth Freedom: Freedom 
from Contempt”. Waiting four years, 
or even a year, before we do anything 
about it is not merely futile, it is 
dangerous. 
Can you read a signpost? 


Poor Man’s Hope 


Here is Guy Wint again in a paragraph 

of intriguing hints about future history: 
By the poor in Asia, China is re- 
garded as the exponent of a different 
kind of Communism from the Rus- 
sian kind. Russian Communism is the 
relatively rich country’s Communism. 
Chinese Communism is the poor 
man’s Communism. It may seem to 
lie within the reach of the poorest 
countries, while Russia, by contrast, 
is passing on to a Communism which 
is more interested in space travel 
than in redressing the wrongs of the 
starving. 


Is there a hint here of why Guinea, soon 
after independence, started negotiating 
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with Communist China for a mission of 
experts who would help to transform a 
desperately poor country into something 
more prosperous? 


Listen to Luard and Hughes about 

China: 
When the Communists came to pow- 
er in 1949, by far the greater part of 
the country carried on, as for the last 
2000 years, an early-iron-age econo- 
my.... A largely backward economy, 
with an extremely low volume of 
capitalization and poor in techniques 
both in industry and agriculture, has 
already within the space of nine 
years, been transferred into one cap- 
able of the production of aircraft, 
lorries, cargo ships, electric genera- 
tors, locomotives and automatic 
lathes. 

Elsewhere they comment: 
There are many backward countries 
in the world... attempting to devel- 
op a modern industrial economy with- 
in the shortest space of time. If they 
come to believe that the speed of 
development in China has, over a 
period, been faster that that achieved 
elsewhere under different systems of 
government, they may tend to draw 
ideological conclusions from the fact, 
and be tempted to experiment with 
methods similar to those which have 
proved successful in China, even if 
this involves a sacrifice of political 
freedom for their peoples. 

Another signpost for Africa? 


After Nationalism, What? 


Guy Wint makes another point which 
is of far-reaching importance for our un- 
derstanding of the impact of Communism. 
And it is far more relevant to Africa than 
perhaps any African nationalist leader 
himself would yet recognize. Speaking of 
the failure of the Kuomintang, the former 
Nationalist Party in China, he writes: 
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The Kuomintang failed to produce 
any philosophy or theory of reform. 
Its programs were barren.... It had 
no message of redemption, and no 
promise to the oppressed. National- 
ism, bare nationalism, may be neces- 
sary to modern men, but by itself, it 
is an inadequate diet. 


Just at the moment Africa is satisfied with 
nationalism. But what happens after inde- 
pendence? What happens when there is 
nobody against whom you can be “anti”? 
At that point people need a gospel. 

Here Charles West's book is a bracing 
challenge to the Christian church: 

Communism is appealing because it 

integrates a new community when 

old communities are disintegrating. It 
takes intellectuals isolated in their 
emancipation from the ancient cul- 
ture, peasants victimized by the inse- 
curities of an accelerating load of 
debt, workers uprooted from their 
villages and thrown into the mass so- 
ciety of an industrial centre, and of- 
fers them a new fellowship where 
their life has meaning and direction. 

It brings to the chaotic, apparently 

meaningless course of events an ex- 

planation and a hope. 
Contemporary nationalism in Africa is es- 
sentially a negative protest, necessary no 
doubt, but ephemeral. Communism offers 
a gospel. So does Islam. So could the 
Christian church. Are we thinking far 
enough ahead? 

Meanwhile do not let us forget, that in 
the anarchy which is threatening to en- 
gulf Africa, 

Communism has a natural appeal to 

human beings so secularized and 

afraid as to value only security, and 
so cut off from meaningful responsi- 
bility and a fair share in the econ- 
omy as to place the (illusory) hope 
of more justice above all freedom. 


(West). 
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Christian Self-scrutiny 


There is space here for only one quo- 
tation from William Hordern’s book. For 
his stimulating discussion of the import- 
ance of the Christian sects, and the rele- 
vance of this for Africa in particular, the 
reader must get the book and follow its 
whole argument. Speaking of Commun- 
ism, he writes: 

It is as a religion, giving meaning and 
hope to life, that Communism is most 
dangerous. Communism calls fanati- 
cal followers to work for a better 
world. In this crusade they find a 
meaning and destiny for themselves. 
They find the promise that their work 
will be fulfilled in the coming victory 
of Communism. At the same time 
Christianity stirs millions of its fol- 
lowers to nothing more than a mild 
aesthetic experience once a week. If 
we lose the struggle with Commu- 
nism, it will not be because we have 
been outproduced; it will be because 
we have been less dedicated and less 
inspired by our religious faith than 
the Communist world. 


Let me close this editorial with what would 
seem to be some of the lessons for Chris- 
tians which emerge out of this course of 
study in the challenge of contemporary 
Communism. 


They can be expressed quite briefly. 
Through our prayers their relevance will 
reach out to distant horizons. The first is 
another signpost for Africa. West quotes 
Reinhold Niebuhr as saying: 


It must always be the purpose of 
those who try, in a measure, to guide 
the course of history, to check the 
desperate brutalities of a dying civi- 
lization in order that the new which 
emerges may not be too completely 
corrupted and blinded by the spirit 
of vengeance. 
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In much of Africa today, helping “to 
guide the course of history” cannot fail to 
involve the church in situations of the 
greatest delicacy and considerable peril. 

Second, there is the experience of the 
church in Eastern Germany from which 
Charles West draws so many moving illus 
trations. They have learned there that the 
Christian can pass beyond fear because, 
before God, he has learned to accuse him- 
self, and in his repentance has discovered 
that assurance of forgiveness which can 
set him free to meet his Communist ac- 
cuser as a man in need of the same medi- 
cine and the same gospel. This is actually 
happening, as Charles West demonstrates. 
We know that it happened during the 
Mau Mau terror in Kenya. The church ex- 
ists to produce such people everywhere 
and not only in East Germany and East 
Africa. 


Third, there is the need, and this applies 
forcibly to Africa, to produce men and 
women whose minds have been trained to 
real competence in the handling of human 
relationships as well as the handling of the 
tools of the technological society. This 
means an unremitting pursuit of quality in 
education — quality at every level. The 
pursuit will be very costly because the im- 
portance of quality is seldom understood. 
At the moment Africa’s real need is for 
far more good secondary education. Estab- 
lishing that priority will be as difficult as 
it will be unpopular. 


I end with another quotation from 
Charles West’s Preface which links up 
with the quotation which opened this ed- 
itorial : 

The fact of revolutionary change it- 

self, the predicament of our Chinese 

girl with the cry for help it brings 
with it, will continue. Communism 
claims to organize this revolution and 
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give it direction and meaning. But 
the revolution is bigger than Commu- 
nism. It seethes in Russia, as it does 
in India and covertly as well in 
Britain and America. It has its post- 
Communist as well as its pre-Com- 
munist mood. The need for Chris- 


tians who know the meaning of 
repentance, and who are free for 
endless experiments in new creation 
or service, will not soon be exhausted. 
Endless experiments in new creation or 
service are needed in Asia and Africa. 
Do you who read this see a signpost here? 
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leaders in Latin America, and the Roman 
Catholic Church has taken advantage of 
it to at least some extent. But to date, 
with the last of the official two-year peri- 
ods soon to begin, there has been very 
little interest shown by Protestants. One 
student from the Union Evangelical Sem- 
inary in Mexico is currently auditing one 
of the courses; a very few evangelicals 
from other countries have been enrolled, 
but not as sent by their churches or as part 
of preparation for service to their churches 
specifically. 

Additional information on the OAS 
Project 104 may be secured by writing to 
Social Science Division, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C., U. S. A. For in- 
formation regarding the regular courses 
of the National School of Anthropology, 
one may write to this institution at Mo- 
neda 16, Mexico 1, D. F., Mexico. 


Catholic Indianist 
Congress in Mexico 


An Indianist congress was held in Mex- 
ico City by the Roman Catholic Church, 
May 23-26, 1961, at which several hun- 





dred priests, nuns, and secular clergy were 
in attendance. According to local press re- 
ports, they represented 27 Catholic orders 
and institutions which are working among 
Indians of Mexico. 


In one of the sessions the speaker was 
Prof. Alfonso Villa Rojas, anthropologist 
of Mexico’s Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 
who spoke on the subject of acculturation 
and the acculturative problems involved 
in the conversion of the Indians. Other 
evidences of cultural awareness appeared 
in quotations from addresses of various 
prelates, who spoke of the cultural contri- 
bution of the Indian, his sense of com- 
munity solidarity, etc., and the importance 
of utilizing these features in helping the 
Indian both morally and socially. Mention 
was made of community development pro- 
jects in connection with Catholic missions 
that are being planned, and there was 
announced the establishment in the near 
future of a national school for preparing 
Indian girls to be teachers and social 
workers among their own people. 

Emphasis was placed, according to the 
press reports, upon the importance of the 
Catholic Church’s adapting to the chang- 
ing situation of the Indians, rather than 
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“holding on to missionary methods which 
are no longer adequate.” 


CALL: An Example of 
Inter-Mission Cooperation 
in Indian Work 


The Committee on Aymara Literacy 
and Literature was formed in Bolivia in 
1958 as a committee of the La Paz Mis- 
sionary Fellowship, which represents 13 
evangelical missions working in La Paz 
and the surrounding highland area. 
CALL’s chief purpose is to further co- 
operative evangelical enterprise in literacy 
and literature among the Aymara Indians 
as well as to help missionaries in learning 
Aymara. There are almost 750,000 Ay- 
maras in Bolivia; those in Peru swell the 
total to well over 1,000,000. At least 95 
per cent of these can be reached much 
more effectively in their own language 
than in Spanish, which is to them a for- 
eign tongue; many Aymaras are complete- 
ly monolingual. With the New Testament 
published in Aymara in 1954, and pre- 
liminary reading materials prepared and 
used by several of the missions in sporadic 
literacy classes, the evident need for a 
concerted and all-out effort led to the for- 
mation of CALL as an inter-mission or- 
ganization to further this work. Its con- 
cern is with the “three L’s” of literacy, 
literature, and language learning. 

CALL’s recent progress bulletin reports 
literacy classes, preparation of literature 
for new literates (Bible stories, study man- 
uals and other educational materials, and 
native fiction) and helps for the training of 
Aymara writers. There were also several 
short courses in learning Aymara for mis- 
sionaries, four short courses on Aymara 
spelling, writing, and composition for stu- 
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dents in local Bible schools, and a two- | 


week Aymara Writers’ Workshop at- 
tended by thirty Aymara pastors and 
workers. This work has been under the 
direction of three full-time workers: two 
persons from the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, assigned by their mission for 
literacy work in collaboration with CALL, 
and Miss Ellen Ross, a linguist appointed 
by the committee to supervise the prepara- 
tion of literature and of language courses 
for missionaries. Other missionaries have 
contributed to the program on a part-time 
basis. 

A further project is the preparation of a 
Spanish course for Aymaras, presenting 
the essentials of Spanish in terms of Ay- 
mara background for Indian leaders and 
students who are anxious to improve their 
knowledge of the national language. This 
project is designed to help meet the need 
of integrating the Indian within the Span- 
ish-speaking community, without depriv- 
ing him of his cultural identity in the 
process. 

A recent statement from CALL em- 
phasizes the urgency of the problems pre- 
sented by today’s rapid acculturation: 
“The Aymaras are at a crucial time in 
their history, one of unprecedented socio- 
economic change. Old values and customs 
are being discarded, with the new as yet 
not clearly formulated. The Aymaras are 
floundering in a fast-running stream. They 
desperately need to find firm footing and 
sure direction. Literacy and good literature 
are twin tools that can and must be used 
to give them this. Our hope is to use these 
tools to spread amongst the Aymaras 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, an acceptance 
of which alone will change their blind 
groping into a purposeful march towards 
the goal of the truly abundant life.” 
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Anthropological Readers and Source Books 


The anthology as a text book is an im- 
portant and growing phenomenon in the 
publishing field, and anthropology is re- 
ceiving its share of attention. The value 
and usefulness of one’s personal library 
can be immensely increased by the careful 
selection of readers. We list a number of 
them below, followed by a selection of re- 
views prepared by Claude E. Stipe, to be 
continued in future issues. 

The books listed here are limited to 
those which have been assembled for a par- 
ticular purpose, either the treatment of 
general anthropology by several authors, 
or the treatment of a topical or regional 
subdivision of it. 


General Texts 

Boas, Franz, et al., General Anthropol- 
ogy. New York: D. C. Heath, 1938. 

Fried, Morton H., Readings in Anthro- 
pology, two volumes. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell, 1959. (Reviewed in PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 1 [Jan.-Feb. 
1960], p. 48.) 

Goldschmidt, Walter, Exploring the 
Ways of Mankind. New York: Holt, 
1960. (Reviewed in this issue.) 

Linton, Ralph, The Science of Man in 
the World Crisis. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. 

Shapiro, Harry L., Man, Culture, and 
Society. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. (Reviewed in PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 4, No. 3 [May-June 
1957], pp. 109-110.) 


Supplementary Readings 


Calverton, V. F., (ed.), The Making of 
Man: An Outline of Anthropology. New 
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York: Random House, 1931. (Reviewed 
in this issue.) 

Hoebel, A. A., J. D. Jennings, and E. 
R. Smith, Readings in Anthropology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. (Reviewed 
in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, 
No. 1 [Jan.-Feb. 1960], pp. 47-48.) 

Kroeber, A. L., and T. T. Waterman, 
Source Book in Anthropology. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 

Mead, Margaret, and N. Calas, Primi- 
tive Heritage: An Anthropological An- 
thology. New York: Random House, 
1953. (Reviewed in this issue.) 

Thomas, W. I., Source Book in Social 
Origins. Boston: R. C. Badger, 1909. 


Ethnography 

Coon, C. §., A Reader in General An- 
thropology. New York: Holt, 1948. (Re- 
viewed in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. 5, No. 4 [July-Aug. 1958], pp. 1'79- 
183.) 

Linton, R. Most of the World. New 
York: Knopf, 1953. 


History 

Laguna, F. de, and A. I. Hallowell, 
Selected Papers from The American An- 
thropologist, 1888-1920. Evanston: Row, 
Peterson, 1960. (Reviewed in this issue.) 

Mead, Margaret, and Ruth Bunzel, The 
Golden Age of American Anthropology. 
New York: Braziller, 1960. 


Physical Anthropology 

Count, E. W., This is Race: An An- 
thology. New York: Henry Schuman, 
1950. 

Garn, Stanley M., Readings on Race. 
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Springfield, Illinois: Thomas, 1959. (Re- 
viewed in this issue.) 

Korn, N., and H. R. Smith, Human 
Evolution: Readings in Physical Anthro- 
pology. New York: Holt-Dryden, 1959. 
(Reviewed in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. 7, No. 3 [May-June 1960], pp. 140- 
141.) 

Race and Science. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1961. (Contains the 
brochures which have appeared separately 
in the series “The Race Question in Mod- 
ern Science.” Reviewed in PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 8, No. 1 [Jan.-Feb. 
1961], pp. 39-40.) 


Archeology 


Heizer, Robert F., The Archeologist at 
Work: A Source Book in Archeological 
Method and Interpretation. New York: 
Harper, 1959. 


Religion 

Leslie, Charles, Anthropology of Folk 
Religion. New York: Random House, 
Vintage Books, 1960. 

Lessa, W. A., and E. Z. Vogt, Reader 
in Comparative Religion: An Anthropo- 
logical Approach. Evanston: Row, Peter- 
son, 1958. (Reviewed in PracTicaL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 5 [Sept.-Oct. 
1959], pp. 235-236.) 


Linguistics 

Hymes, D., Reader in Anthropological 
Linguistics. Evanston: Row, Peterson (in 
press). 


Field Methods and 
Directed Culture Change 


Adams, R. N., and J. J. Preiss, Human 
Organization Research: Field Relations 
and Techniques. Homewood, Illinois: Dor- 
sey, 1960. (Reviewed in this issue.) 
Casagrande, Joseph B., In the Com- 
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pany of Man: Twenty Portraits by An- 
thropologists. New York: Harper, 1960. 


Haring, Douglas, Personal Character 
and Cultural Milieu. Syracuse: Syracuse 
U. Press, 1956. 

Kluckhohn, C., and H. A. Murray, 
Personality in Nature, Society, and Cul- 
ture. New York: Knopf, 1953. 

Mead, M., Cooperation and Completion 
Among Primitive Peoples. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1937. 

Opler, Marvin K., Culture and Mental 
Health: Cross Cultural Studies. New 
York: Macmillan, 1959. 

Paul, Benjamin D., Health, Culture, 
and Community: Case Studies of Public 
Reactions to Health Programs. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. (Reviewed 
in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 4, 
No. 3 [May-June 1957], p. 108.) 

Spicer, Edward H., Human Problems in 
Technological Change. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1952. (Reviewed in 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 2, No. 
6 [Nov.-Dec. 1955], pp. 157-158.) 


Regions 


This section may show the most short- 
comings since there are many collections 
of important papers having to do with 
individual regions, culture areas, or peo- 
ples which do not circulate widely 
among students of anthropology due to 
specialized interests. Here we would like 
to call particularly upon our readers whose 
fields are not represented by a source book 
in this initial listing, to send in their sug- 
gestions. India could be represented by 
McKim Marriott’s Village India, and, no 
doubt, many more areas have important 
anthologies which should be reviewed in 
this series. Only one field, Africa, will be 
touched this time, because of the impor- 
tant series of general anthologies prepared 
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by British social anthropologists and 
American Africanists which are available. 


Africa 

Bascom, W. R., and M. J. Herskovits, 
Continuity and Change in African Cul- 
tures. Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1959. 

Forde, C. D., African Worlds: Studies 
in the Cosmological Ideas and Social Val- 
ues of African Peoples. London: Oxford, 
1954. 

Fortes, M., and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
African Political Systems. London: Ox- 
ford, 1940. 

Ottenberg, Simon and Phoebe, Cultures 
and Societies of Africa. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1960. 

Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., and C. D. 
Forde, African Systems of Kinship and 
Marriage. London: Oxford, 1950. 

Smith, E. W., African Ideas of God: 
A Symposium. London: Edinburgh House 
Press, 1950. 


Exploring the Ways of Mankind, edit- 
ed by Walter Goldschmidt. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1960. 700 pp. $6.50. 

Reviewed by 
CLAUDE E. STIPE 

This volume was prepared for use as 
an introductory textbook in cultural an- 
thropology. In the preface Goldschmidt 
states his belief that “any person coming 
fresh to anthropology who reads this book 
will have a new and more accurate under- 
standing of the world he lives in, of his 
own personal environment, and thus of 
himself. He will also have a knowledge of 
the anthropological discipline.” 

The readings are organized under thir- 
teen different headings: Culture, Lan- 
guage, Technology, Education, The Fam- 
ily, Groups, Status and Role, Authority, 
Values, Religion, Ethics, Art, and So 
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ciety. These are the same categories Gold- 
schmidt used in producing “The Ways of 
Mankind,” a series of radio programs 
which was reviewed previously in PRAC- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY.! Each section be- 
gins with a clear and concise introductory 
discussion of the topic by the editor. The 
readings include illustrations taken from 
modern American or contemporary West- 
ern civilization as well as from primitive 
and exotic societies. 

Although Goldschmidt says that the 
readings have been edited “only in the 
sense that materials extraneous to the pur- 
pose of this book have been deleted,” 
many of the selections seem to have lost 
something in that process. For example, 
Lauriston Sharp's very stimulating “Steel 
Axes for Stone Age Australians”? seems 
to the reviewer to have become quite pe- 
destrian in. abridged form. With the ex- 
ception of the problem of editing, Gold- 
schmidt has done a good job in producing 
a reader geared to introducing the field 
of cultural anthropology. 


The Making of Man: An Outline of 
Anthropology, edited by V. F. Cal- 
verton. New York: The Modern Li- 
brary, 1931. 829 pp. $1.95. 


Reviewed by 
CLAUDE E. STIPE 


As is obvious from its date, this is one 
of the first books of readings in anthro- 
pology. The editor states that the book 
was prepared for “social scientists in gen- 
eral, whose knowledge of anthropolgy on 
the whole is often very limited and is too 
seldom used for correct correlations, and 
for that vast army of readers who are in- 
terested in the development of the social 





1 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, No. 2 
(March-April 1958), pp. 94-96. 

2Reprinted in PRacTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. 7, No. 2 (March-April 1960), pp. 62-73. 








sciences but are unable to pursue their 
interest through the many ramifications of 
the materials.” 

The book is divided into six sections: 
Fossil and Prehistoric Man, Race and 
Language, Social Organization, Sexual 
Customs and Social Practice, Religion, 
and Evolution of Attitudes. Selections 
were chosen which represented the four 
main schools of anthropology at that time: 
(1) French, with emphasis on collectivism; 
(2) English, with an evolutionary and in- 
stitutional emphasis; (3) American, whose 
emphasis was non-theoretical and some- 
what psychological; and (4) German, with 
an environmental emphasis. 

Most of the well-known anthropologists 
of an earlier generation are included. A 
few of them are Clark Wissler, Edward 
Sapir, E. B. Tylor, R. R. Marett, Sir 
James Frazer, and F. Graebner. Also in- 
cluded were works by men whose theories 
were outmoded by the time of publication 
of this volume. These were reprinted be- 
cause they had at one time been very in- 
fluential. Such is a selection from Das 


Mutterecht by J. Bachofen. 


Primitive Heritage: An Anthropolo- 
gical Anthology, edited by Margaret 
Mead and Nicholas Calas. New 
York: Random House, 1953. 592 pp. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by 
CLAUDE E. STIPE 


Mead suggests that this anthology will 
surprise the readers who have kept abreast 
of modern anthropology. Rather than 
choosing selections which show that “the 
most remote, the most savage peoples” are 
in the narrowing range of the human fam- 
ily, the selections were chosen which 
would at least partially restore “the sense 
of wonder earlier generations drew from 
accounts of primitive and exotic men.” 
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There is an attempt to place the recorded 
“wonder and horror, joy and amazement” 
of European and American commentators 
in a new framework. Mead feels that the 
necessary reaction to The Golden Bough 
and The Mystic Rose has gone far enough 
and that anthropologists should not be 
afraid to make a native “come to life.” 


The book is divided into sixteen parts, 
of which the following are representative: 
The Mythical Past, Theoretical Approach- 
es, Puberty, Body Image and Interpersonal 
Relations, and Ceremony and Economics. 
Not all the writers are anthropologists. 
Among others represented are a writer 
(Herman Melville), an artist (Maya De- 
ren), and a missionary (Bernardino de Sa- 
hagun). The selections range in time from 
Herodotus to 1952. Many of them are 
very short (some are only one page) but 
each fulfills the aim of the editors: to pic- 
ture a group which is obviously different 
from the people of the Western world. 


Selected Papers from the American An- 
thropologist, edited by Frederica de 
Laguna. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1960. 930 pp. 
$8.00. 

Reviewed by 
CLAUDE E. STIPE 


This group of papers has been selected 
from volumes of the American Anthro- 
pologist published between 1888 and 1920, 
with all except four of the intervening 
years being represented. “The Beginnings 
of Anthropology in America,” a ninety- 
page paper by A. I. Hallowell, was writ- 
ten especially for this volume. Hallowell 
systematically surveys the people and in- 
terests in the early phases of anthropolo- 
gy in America. 

The book is divided into seven major 
sections: The Development of Anthropol- 
ogy, American Indian Origins, American 
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Archeology, Physical Anthropology, Lan- 
guage, Ethnography, and Method and 
Theory of Ethnology. As might be ex- 
pected, the section on ethnography is the 
longest. Besides regular articles, there are 
also book reviews, obituaries, and one sam- 
ple of correspondence. 

A special feature of the volume is a 
twenty-five page selected bibliography on 
the history of anthropology in America, 
including sections on personnel, organiza- 
tions, yearly surveys of activities, etc. 
There are also portraits of thirty-five of 
the contributors to the American Anthro- 
pologist. 

Needless to say, this compilation of pa- 
pers constitutes an important reference 
work for those to whom the early volumes 
of the American Anthropologist are not 
available. 


Readings on Race, edited by Stanley M. 
Garn. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C, Thomas, 1960. 281 pp. $6.75. 

Reviewed by 
CLAUDE E. STIPE 


During the past decade the study of 
race in man has been concerned with race 
as a part of human evolution rather than 
the comparative and historical emphases 
of the past century. Since there is not a 
textbook to portray this new emphasis, 
Readings on Race has been prepared as a 
case-book in which the investigators pre- 
sent their own theories and plans of ac- 
tion in their own words. The newness of 
the approach to race is demonstrated by 
the fact that no article in this collection 
was originally published earlier than 1952. 
This volume also represents the interdis- 
ciplinary emphasis in much of modern 
science, with contributions by physicians, 
physiologists, population geneticists, ser- 
ologists, and biochemists included with 
those by physical anthropologists. 
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This book is divided into nine sections 
besides the Introduction: A Contemporary 
Definition of Race, Evolution and Race, 
Past and Present Population Sizes Among 
the Human Races, Climate and Race, 
Disease-Selection and Race, Genetic Drift 
and Race, Natural Selection and Human 
Polymorphism, Admixture and Race, and 
Experimental Studies on Race. 

The nature of this book does not make 
it useful for a textbook by itself since each 
of the readings is an independent unit. 
The original bibliography is reprinted with 
each article (with one exception). In ad- 
dition, the introductory statement to each 
section contains suggestions for additional 
readings. 


Human Organization Research: Field 
Relations and Techniques, edited by 
Richard N. Adams and Jack J. 
Preiss. Homewood, Illinois: Dorsey 
Press, Inc., 1960, 456 pp. $5.50. 

Reviewed by 
CLAUDE E. STIPE 


This book of essays on field work was 
published for the Society for Applied 
Anthropology. Seventeen of the thirty- 
two articles are printed largely as they 
originally appeared in Human Organiza- 
tion (originally called Applied Anthro- 
pology), which is the journal of that so- 
ciety. These articles show that social sci- 
ence has certain complications not found 
in other scientific fields. One of these is 
that “the investigator is himself a human 
being who in studying most real life situ- 
ations must himself be physically present 
and visible to the other human beings he 
is observing. Being human, the latter tend 
to react to the scientist’s presence, his 
personality, and to their notions of what 
he is trying to do. The readings also dem- 
onstrate how some of the field problems 
have been at least partially resolved. 
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The book is divided into two major 
parts. The section on Research Relations 
deals with the subjects of Internal Re- 
search Group Relations, Researcher-Client 
Relations, Reciprocities in Researcher-In- 
formant Relations, Researcher Behavior 
and Informant Behavior. The section on 
Field Research Techniques deals with 
Categories of Data Analysis and Field Re- 
search Techniques. 

The articles in this volume will be of 
uneven interest to the readers of PRAC- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. However, a num- 
ber which deal with the gathering of in- 
formation are especially pertinent. In “The 
Well-Informed Informant,” Kurt W. 
Back describes the characteristics of a 
good informant. Two articles by Rosalee 
Hankey Wax, “Reciprocity in Field 
Work” and “Twelve Years Later: An 
Analysis of Field Experience,” include a 
description of the process of establishing 
rapport with informants. “Interviewing in 
Field Research” by William Foote Whyte 
includes a discussion of the use of non- 
directive and other methods of interview- 
ing, verification of the data received from 
the informant, and the evaluation and in- 
dexing of the data. “The Collection and 
Organization of Field Material: A Re- 
search Report” by Kurt W. Wolff is also 
helpful. 

“Problems of Translation and Meaning 
in Field Work” by Herbert Phillips em- 
phasizes the need for accurate translations 
in terms of semantics rather than just an 
accurate morpheme-by-morpheme _ trans- 
lation. “The Research-and-Development 
Approach to Change: Participant Inter- 
vention in the Field” by Allan Holmberg 
describes the experiences in directed cul- 
ture change of the Cornell University 
team at the Vicos Project in Peru. “An 
Experiment in Methodology in a West 
African Urban Community” by William 


Sept.-Oct. 


B. Schwab relates experiences in gathering 
data in Oshogbo, a Yoruba city of 70,000 
in southwest Nigeria. 

Although only a few articles could be 
mentioned here, these give an indication of 
the importance of this volume to those 
engaged in field research. 


Laos: Its People, Its Society, Its Cul- 
ture, ed. by Frank M. LeBar and 
Adrienne Suddard. New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files Press, 
1960. 294 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by 
WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 


At last we have a sympathetic, sub- 
stantially accurate survey of the peoples 
and cultures of Laos in the English lan- 
guage. There is nothing even which really 
parallels it in French, although there is 
considerable literature in French on this 
former French protectorate. In light of 
the fact that concise and current infor- 
mation was so largely unavailable, this 
book about Laos, elementary as it is, is 
a major contribution not only to students 
of that country and of adjacent Lao and 
Lanathai populations in Thailand, but 
also to those in the more general South- 
east Asia field. 

Laos is one of a series of several such 
handbooks being published by the Human 
Relations Area Files. Previously published 
works include Poland, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Thailand, Cambodia, China, and 
USSR. Others have been announced for 
publication, all under the series title, 
“Survey of World Cultures.”! 





1 Advertising includes the following other 
handbooks: Germany, Bulgaria, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Afghan- 
istan, Pakistan, Nepal, Burma, Korea, Taiwan. 
Interested readers may write Human Relations 
Area Files, Inc., Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., for further information. 
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The Human Relations Area Files is 
an inter-university research organization 
which prepares a constantly expanding 
file of information on various cultures of 
the world. These are used for special 
studies, research into specific cultural 
problems. The handbooks, however, have 
been a second kind of product — general 
summaries of the available information, 
carefully compiled and edited, scrutinized 
by scholars who have had experience in 
the various countries. As such they make 
not only a summary of available informa- 
tion, but also point out the gaps in in- 
formation, the areas in which research 
is yet to be done. For the future of 
scholarly studies in the area, the latter 
is as important as the former. 

In addition to maps, plates, statistical 
tables, selected bibliography, and index, 
Laos contains the following twenty-one 
chapters: The Culture and the Society; 
Historical Setting; Geography and Popula- 
tion; Ethnic Groups and Languages; Reli- 
gion; Social Structure; Education; Art 
and Literature; Values and Patterns of 
Living; Political Dynamics; Theory and 
Structure of Government; Mass Media; 
Foreign Relations; Character of the Econ- 
omy; Labor; Public Health and Welfare; 
Financial System; Agriculture; Industry; 
Domestic and Foreign Trade; National 
Attitudes. 


Some of the materials contain exactly 
what one would expect from writers who 
were anthropologists. Such, for example, 
is the chapter on social structure. This 
begins with a brief description of the 
relative social position of different groups 
in the country, including the mountain 
tribes and groups like Chinese, Vietnam- 
ese, etc., as well as the Lao. It goes on 
then to a description of the Lao family, 
its composition, division of labor, typical 
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dwelling and furnishings. The human life 
cycle is then discussed, the important 
events from the naming ceremony of the 
child to the funeral. Kinship, marriage 
preferences, and inheritance follow. The 
village with its social structure is next, 
and then a brief note on the social struc- 
ture of the hill tribes. Finally the social 
relationships between groups, Lao and 
other, is described. 


Other chapters summarize information 
which anthropologists have sometimes left 
to historians, economists, or sociologists. 
The chapter on historical setting briefly 
traces the history of the Lao people from 
earliest known location in southern China 
to the coup d’état on August 9, 1960. 

Considerable attention is given to the 
problem of Laos’ position as bordering on 
Communist China and Communist North 
Vietnam, and the political, military, and 
economic effects of that position and of 
United States military aid. This, of 
course, gives the book a kind of timeliness 
for those who want to understand this 
little-known part of the free world’s 
frontier, but I have a feeling that it 
rather dates the book as a handbook as 
well. If the book is unbalanced in any 
direction, it seems to me it is this one. 

This is a small criticism, however, and 
any others I would make would also be 
small. I only wish I had had this book 
when I went to Laos in 1950 as a brand 
new missionary. 


The Gospel Blimp, by Joseph Bayly. 
Havertown, Penn.: Windward Press, 
1961. 85 pp. $2.25. 

Reviewed by 
WILLIAM J. SAMARIN 
The price of $2.25 may be a little too 
much to pay for a book which one can 
read in the time it takes to skim through 
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an average magazine article, but The Gos- 
pel Blimp, if not bought, should be 
begged or borrowed by the readers of 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

In 75 pages the author describes the his- 
tory of the blimp, a real gas-filled blimp, 
which some sincere Christian (obviously 
thoroughly orthodox) inhabitants of a 
nice American town think up as a means 
to evangelize their neighbors. In a very 
breezy colloquial style, the reader is car- 
ried along with the project: organizing the 
corporation, electing a board, raising the 
funds, publicizing the movement. There 
are, of course, problems. Some are acci- 
dents. Some come as “persecution” from 
the unbelieving. Some come from defec- 
tions in the camp. 

Perhaps, however, this is not the “his- 
tory” of the blimp, for when the book 
ends the blimp crusade is still going strong, 
although considerably different from its 
original nature. The board chairman 


William J. Samarin was formerly a 
Brethren missionary in Africa, and now 
holds a post of teaching linguistics at the 
Kennedy School of Missions. He is au- 
thor of “Gbeya Prescientific Attitudes 
and Christianity,” PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 4 (July- 
Aug. 1959), pp. 179-182. 





whose motives and morals are not beyond 
suspicion, is still in the chair. One is left 
wondering if things are going to continue 
in this manner. The half-humorous style 
of the book might give one the impression 
that things are not really hopeless, and 
that this ludicrous blimp will some day be 
permanently deflated. 


The real blimps, unfortunately, are still 
with us in considerable numbers. In his 
last chapter, ““An Interpretation,” the au- 
thor spells out his moral: “The wonder- 
ful Gospel Blimp is every impersonal, ex- 
ternal means by which we try to fulfill our 
responsibility to witness to our neighbors. 
... They either supplement our own per- 
sonal witness or else they are substitutes 
for involvement with our neighbors... . 
But these are poor substitutes for personal 
communication of the gospel, the sort of 
witnessing we glimpse from afar in the 
New Testament” (p. 77). 

Readers of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
are acquainted with this burden, but it 
does one good to be once again reminded 
of it. Besides, those who have been trying 
to sell an “anthropological approach” to 
missions and have been unsuccessful might 
find in The Gospel Blimp an illustration 
of what they are talking about. 








BOOK ORDERS 


Practical Anthropology cannot un- 
dertake to fill orders for books, 
except for those books advertised 
in this magazine as for sale through 
its business office. 
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LETTERS 


Too Technical, Continued 


A recent letter! raises the question of 
the increasing technicality of recent PA 
articles. 

I agree that the technical tone of the 
articles has increased. But if the reader 
has subjected himself to a three- or four- 
year barrage by PA contributors he should 
by now be better able to interpret the 
practical content of the later articles. 

The letter from Mr. Wagner does make 
me wonder how a journal edited by spe- 
cialists can claim to be “non-technical,” 
as the editorial policy suggests. Many of 
the articles appearing in PA are at least 
semi-technical. No matter what the policy 
is called the technical terminology should 
not be allowed to cloud out the practical 
application of the message. It seems to me 
this is why the “technical” journals are 
not read more by the layman. The prob- 
lem is that most: reliable, systematic in- 
formation on the culture of a given in- 
digenous area has usually been done by 
an anthropologist. Their information is 
then published in technical (and expen- 
sive) journals, in supra-cloud-9 terms. If 
PA could include within its scope restate- 
ments (not just reprints) of publications 
in the terms of a layman it would be of 
practical help to the untrained, self- 
trained, or semi-trained. Is is very fine to 
include reading lists, bibliographies and 
references, but just where do you find 
these in the middle of a tribe in New 
Guinea? 

There has been a very helpful section 
in PA called “Practical Problems.” Any- 


1C. Peter Wagner, “Too Technical,” Prac- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 6 (Nov.- 
Dec. 1960), p. 288. 


thing that is a problem is practical to the 
person or situation which it involves. 
Questionnaires sent out by PA to mission 
boards and field members could help point 
out issues and assimilate the reactions and 
solutions to specific problems that PA 
specialists know to be wide in range. Per- 
haps something similiar to this could be 
surveys coordinated and stimulated by PA. 
I have in mind specifically something of 
the type, “Value Judgments of Peruvian 
Indians altered by Evangelical Christian 
Experience” by McCombe.? 


The recent booklet Introducing Ani- 
mism3 by Nida and Smalley is the popular 
type of study that helps us who are lay- 
men get a proper understanding of fun- 
damentals. Not all of us have the time 
or money (especially for the $30 type 
mentioned earlier by Kraft)* to study 
concentrated correspondence courses. 


I can appreciate some of the problems of 
trying to combine a scientific discipline 
with a practical approach. An example of 
a situation here in New Guinea may illus- 
trate some of the problems of this com- 
bination. The S.I.L. was asked by the 
Government of the Territories of Papua 
and New Guinea to conduct a field lin- 
guistic course for government officers. The 


2 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 6 
(Nov.-Dec. 1960), pp. 276-278. 

3 Eugene A. Nida and William A. Smalley, 
Introducing Animism (New York: Friendship 
Press, 1959). 

4Charles Kraft, “A Preliminary Report on 
Correspondence Courses in Anthropology,” 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY Vol. 7, No. 1 
(Jan.-Feb. 1960), pp. 43-44. See also Charles 
Kraft, Correspondence Courses in Anthropolo- 
gy, Vol. 8, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1961), pp. 
168-175. 
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primary purpose was to teach officers the 
best way to go about learning the native 
language in the area where they would be 
living. On a practical level each man could 
not be given an intensive course on the 
language of his particular area (there 
are over 500 in this half of New Guinea). 
Also in a six-week course each person 
could not be taught how to analyze his 
area language completely. So a laboratory 
language with informants from the area 
where the course was held was used. As 
practically as possible, ie., applying de- 
scriptive linguistic procedures to language 
learning, the laboratory language was 
used. For the sake of the group and the 
diverse areas to which they would be 
going, these men were taught things some 
of them did not need to know. For ex- 
ample they learned most of the phonetic 
sounds and symbols, many grammatical 
terms and categories, although only rela- 
tively few would occur in any one lan- 
guage. 

In a like manner PA considers its total 
reading constituency and prints things that 
not all in each situation need to know. 
But the important principle is that each 
can make practical use of the relevant 
parts of any PA article by applying it to 
their situation. 

KARL J. FRANKLIN 
Ialibu via Goroka, Papua 


Motives for Technological Change 


I should like to express my appreciation 
and indebtedness to you for the fine jour- 
nal which you publish. But more, I wish 
to express my conviction that this is a 
major contribution to Christian life, and 
we pray that God may bless it and you 
and that his Spirit may guide you and 
light your way. 


PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


We spent a short term in West Pakis- 
tan endeavoring to explore the possibilities 
of extending our church’s (UPUSA) over- 
seas activities into the sphere of economic 
development. We have come to feel that, 
much as the U.S. has to offer in a purely 
technical sense, there is a serious danger 
that we will be guilty of cultural im- 
perialism, whether or not we wish to. Al- 
so, one is struck by the fact that those 
nations we call underdeveloped want tech- 
nological progress and industry for fun- 
damentally different reasons than those 
we advance for our own interests in these 
matters. 

I am beginning to wonder whether our 
professed motives in pursuit of the “good 
life,” our efforts toward greater pro- 
duction, greater consumption, whether our 
own claim to a materialistic culture is in 
fact accurate. We were struck by the 
evidence that the “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries wish to have industry for world 
status and respect. Also, one gets the im- 
pression that they, too, feel that they may 
achieve a sense of fulfillment through the 
exercise of the power over nature that 
Western man has developed. 

But is it possible that these two things 
are also primary motives for our pursuit 
of an “advancing” technological culture? 
We surely know by now that we get no 
real satisfaction from the fulfilling of phys- 
ical desires, yet we strive for more of the 
same, trying even to satisfy whims. In any 
case, perhaps the most important under- 
standing derived from our experience with 
technology and industry that we can share 
with others is that they will not gain 
either respect or fulfillment through that 
route. Of course the real answer is Christ. 

WILLIAM S. HEDRICK 
Wayzata, Minn. 





